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NDERS for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
PRINTED BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c.—WANTED, by the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. TENDEES for Printing cer- 
tain Books and Pamphlets, including Paper, for the Public Service in 


ms Samples of the Paper and Printing, with relative particulars of 
Ouatrust am and descrip'ive Schedules, may be seen, and forms of Tender 
obtained, at the Stationery Office, Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, be- 

tween the Hours of Ten and Four, down to the 1éth Septem next, 
oaks on the Sellowing day (the )5th of September), by 12 o'clock noon, 
—— must be delivered at this address. 
tionery Office, Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 

24th July, 1676. 





WERDEES for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
COMMAND PAPERS.—WA nian certain Reports of se. 
pg St TENDERS for Priedde certain te, So 


YSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 


. W. Wass, Orystal Palace. 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING —1 GENERAL COURSE. 2. CIVIL ENGI. 





NEERING SECTION. 3. COLONIAL SECTION. —The N 
TERM i OPEN on MONDAY, September 4th.— 

a st oe rt X otine Court. School of Art, » and 
terature, in rary, — 

By order of 


the Comm 
__# Bd. SHENTON, Supt. Literary Department, _ 


apy ISS GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
INGS and TEACHING. ee. GLYN Cate Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) 
has the honour to announce that she will teach READING and KLO- 

pays gy during her leisure from Public Work. — to be addressed 
Miss Guy, 13, Mount-street. G: 





per, for presentation to Parliament 

Sam' of the Paper and Printing, with relative particul of 

nn and descriptive Schedules, may be seen. and forms of Tender 
obtained, at tne Stationery Office, Pria torey’s- 

the py et of Ten and Four, down to the 14th of Septem 
en the following day (the 15th of September), by 12 o'clock noon, 
Tenders must be delivered at this address, 

Stationery Office, Pvinee-ctmert. Seeney "s-gate, Westminster, 

24th July, 187: 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADV ANCE- 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING a be held’ st GL GLASGOW, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, September 6. 


President-Designate 
Prof. T. ANDREWS, M.D. LL D. F.R.8. Hon. F.R.S.E. 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance 
of{Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be read. are now. as far 
as possible, determined by Orgentatas Committees for the several —_ 
tions before the beginning of the Meeting. It has t 
necessary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several Communications, that each Author should 

an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length ona & for insertion in the 
published T of the A and that he should cam it, 
together with the ent Memoir, by book post, on or ane is, 
addressed thus :—‘* Gene pm eteen Se Association, 22, Albe- 
marie-street, Looden, w. For Sec __” If it should be 

venient to the Author that a paper ‘should be read on -y f+ par- 

Souter day, he is pognestes to send information earn ae cae 

ies in a separate no ° 
- “i Secretary, 


Assistant General Harrow. 


WE STMIN s TE R HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL (opposite Westminster Abbey). _wineee SESSION 
2 cannes - < hay + Examination for the Entrance 
an 
ene Published Calendar will be forwarded on application. 
GEORGE COWELL, Dean. 


[HE MIDDLESEX HOSETT AL, MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION, —- — ‘apenas OURAN. October 2, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS at Three o'clock, by Dr. 
GEORGE H. EVANS, M.A 

The be Hespieal contains 305 beds, and there are special ments for 
S pray sident Ae ne of —— = hildren, 4 

itis. ine Resident Appointments are open Studen 
Hospital ~\ ed as well as a large number of Clinical Clerkships and 


i 
Sia HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr. F. Hawkins, Dr. A. P. Stewart, Dr. 
Goodfellow. Physicians—Dr. Henry Thompson, Dr. Greenhow, F.R 8.. 
Dr. Cayley. Obstetric 5} Dr. J. Hall Davis Assistant- 
Ph Dr. Robert Evans, #2 Coupland. 

















N R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 


Sussects. 
1. ‘The ART of POPULAR ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 
large Fin about &c., for Literary Institutions 
2. ‘LIF&inA ae or Sketching in Sunshine,” with a Series of 
etches. occupying an area of nae py of 200 
Mr. HENRY ‘BLACK BURN, Editor of eee Notes,’ &c., will 
above Lectures in the Season 1876 
‘or Particulars and Da address to the * Lecture and Press 
by 15, ovent-garden, or to Mr. Biackacrs, at 
the Garrick Club. 


EADINGS. — F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
to arrange for his DRAMATIC and HUMOROUS READ. 


glad to 
Inas” For terms and Press Opinions, address Mr. Kempster, Mr. 
won Masic Library, 71, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Lnn-fields, 








0 SECRETARIES of SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY aS Aha tee on came and the 
Mr. J. THOMSON, F . thor of * Illustrations 


AR EAST.— RG.S8., Au 
of China and its b Straits of Malacca,’ &. - repared to 
LECTURE during the coming Season. 1876-77.on—1. * ihe Traveller in 
Chi in 4 irs Inhabitants.’ 3. * Cambodia.’ 
y illustrated ee Mr. Thomson’s Pho’ ha, enlarged 


Each 
by Limelight.—Ad rc terms and syllabus, 
Eftce. imeliap ada aw. 4 - 





ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ya ft 
A em asses, fn! or nD 
Civil og tr ced New vlarganpit to as to Age, will begin in 
NNINGHAM, Secretary. 





UEEN’S CLs, 43 and 45, Har.ey- 


Fpscepsaetes by Royal ~ alg 1853, f for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for ——— Certificates of Knowledge. 


HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 3 H.R.H. the PRINCESS of 
—— H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
isitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

The onan CLASSES will OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, October Sth. Classes in Greek, and Conversation in 
Modern rn Classics. In dividuaVinstruction in 
usic. 


received by Miss Woop on the College 
‘ips, for Girls between Fourteen and rt" and the Arnott 
Scholarebip. for Gi 
The EXAMINA 


of cone E be open ition. 
or Sebolarehips and for New w Pupils wili be 
pi on OOTOB R 3rd. 

42 poy plicatior to the Lady Resident, Miss 


Grove. H. PLUMPTRE, D_D., Principal. 





Dr. H. 
rie Physician “br. arthur Edis. C 





Assistant O! is 

Mr Shaw. § ois—Mr. Nunn, Mr. Hulke, F.RS., Mr. Lawson. 
Amistant-Surgeons—Mr. Morris, Mr. Andrew Clark. Ophthalmic 
ogee Critchett. Consulting a Surgeon—Mr. Tomes, 


Surgeon—Mr. J. 8. Turner. 
LECTURERS. 


Principles and Practice of Medicine—Dr. fore. rE Prin- 
be ay and Practice of Surgery— yr. Holes, ¥ 
Lawson, Mr. Morr M.A 
Anatomy—Mr. Morris, M.A. natok 
Mr.B. Thompson Lowne, F.L.S. Chemistry—Mr. Wm. Foster, B.A. 
Cantab. Pathological Anatomy—Dr. eee. By and ae 
Mr. Critche:t. Clinical Lectures on —The Phy- 
s and punemne. Ditto on aon 4 Women Childrea— 





Tu’ . Ww. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, of the value of 251. and 202. yeapestively, 
each tenable for Two Years, are awarded at the commencement of the 
Winter Session. They will be d for on ber 27th and 
following days. 

Two Broderip Sestanshies, of the annual value of 301. and 201. re- 
Beienoy is Se coeeyhe fe for Two Years, are awarded every year for pro- 
ical Knowledge. 

The Murray Scholarship, founded in connexion with the brewed 
q> ao is awarded every third year to a Student of the 


The Govern Student who shall have most distinguished hitaself 
ann Student who shali ha’ 

f three years’ curriculum. 

A Clinical Prise of the value of Ten Guineas is awarded to the Can- 
who stands third in the competition for the Broderip Scholar- 
ship. Numereus ong ~ Prizes are also given. 


the and assistance of the 
See a eel, when mas bo paid by instalments. The Fee for 
Sumlenunn vequiced by Dental Students is 

For farther information, na fata to the Deax, or to the Resident 


Medical Officer at th 
ie: ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 











Rvs. J. S. BARKER, B.A. can receive, as 
surheseurn ONE GENTLEMAN who may be 
‘or Examina‘' 


College, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Hartey- 
Ube daria i, Higher Courses of Lectures for Adults will be 


BE. H.  oLUMETRE. DD. Pi Principal, 


NOTES and QUERIES. -—The GENERAL 
soa Qokk tie "viraty Seovad, ‘Third, and Pour INDEX roses 
Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Nowane and QUERIES. — Now _rendiy, Vo be B.. 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1876, with Index, bound 


ie _ Foun Fuancrs, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 
UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of Att he rth ey POLTSIOAL 
ECONOMY in the QUEEN’S OOLLEGE, LWA 
VACANT, ae for i Office are reat Ly 4 
monials to NDEQ-SEORETARY, in Castle, on or before 
28th of AUGUST inst., in crder that the same may be submitted to 
His Grace the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Candidate who may be elected for the above Professorship will 
a ee enter upon his duties at once. 
blin Castle, August, 1876. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, October 10th, 1876. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION :— 
Chemistry, Theoretical and Prac- . Zoology, and Geology. 
Esievimental Ph Physi Chicos! Lenten dee and 
Eqehenetion a “Applied Me- ay am ka 
Geometrical and Mechanical 














Drawing. Political Economy. 

The wants of Students fitting themselves $e Meamtiacteeinn Chemical, 
Mining, Engi: Ba. cae Cine brection! pusette sas be “specially 
considered in the Selentifie Lectures and and the Laboratory 


Work. 

The Chemical | Sghesntery will be provided with 
appliances, and will be Open Daily, uader the immediate sui 
dence of the Professor and Demonstrator. 


EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 
Four or more, of 152. to 50l. cach, oe be offered in October n by 


sossertel "Oneastates will Se° rented te ntens Onivansitt 
OULLEGE, BRISTOL. = 


EXAMINATION DAY, TUESDAY, Oct. ard. 
Further particulars on ication to Miss O. Wivxworta, 91, Vic- 
toria-square, Clifton ; or to ‘college. * 








Secretary of the C 
aE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
the fimest 


W. Allowed by Sir James Clarke to 
Situation vn is England f or Educational! Purposes. 


pl rer bqamcarnaee te: TE 


F Germ vend 5 
wad Ba an 4 Hatusal Gelence taught to every Boy, 
There in Claasioal ide the Upper School for Pupils preparing 


. large * Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
oye with Hot-Water Pipes. 
breakfast. 








é 


Gui 
The N NEXT TERM commences by ety ta ber 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lape i, M.A. mpemnananed 





Queers COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREBT, W. 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FOURTEEN. 
Lady Superintendent— Miss HAY. 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
1 Prospectuses rey a b or litation to the Lady Resident, Miss 
nove ee may De had on PP. PLUMPTRE, DD Principal 
[HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
- oSotanen SESSION for 1#74-77 will OPEN on Tome ay. the 
, when the Supplemental, Matriculation. a: 
with, at lad dowa ia the Calege 








‘ia Arts and Medicine will commence on Tuesday, the 
Botany. Stidwitery.and Medion 3 ri <p d 
urispru an 
Chemistey ond Raperimental Physics, 
wipers at J geet haat holarships, founded Charter 
w Be 
in the Arts Medicine Law. one Oe 


are awarded by eeienien on Candi: 
ila Schointehipe 4 bw ey! rit is College Course. Junior 


Senators are suem of the Class Fess daring the term 
There will a te ee pe o Tears 
a Porter of auanal wahen otal sotinte 
and open to Undergraduates in Years’ eaten ¢ 

of the anuoual value of 40l., tenable for Three Ve] 
open Students enter the Course in Arts, who have been National 


The Coliege Classes embrace the Branches of Instruction 
for admission to the Civil and Mili Services, and for the 
“ coder Gaveuiten, 2 the Belfast Queen's College Calendar 
‘or see i 
Si «om « letter, to the Recistran of the 
— RI OULTON, B.D., Registrar. 





ITY of LONDON SCHOOL. — Head Master, 
ASSISTANT MARTER.. dyn mt fp te yy | Three, 
qpeepten ‘and Saturday, when the Hours A 1. Nine 
~ i baad hop one of the 


in 
a 


ward a ts gs Candidates 7 
w T applications, wi 
d character, not later = 
Seonsront, at School, 
Caod ates ill te duly orm unioated with: Forme of applicstios 
a ™m 
be obtained of the Secretary. = 





The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on MONDAY, October tnd. 

The Edinburgh School Board have be path 0 
thoroughly Practical, as well as a thoroa ly Li 
be imparted. The Ulasses are Taited, and care Is taken to 
give each Boy that kind of culture of ‘hich he most capable, and 
which is most necessary for him. 

Pall i is d he Report and 
may be had on Sisuiian tp ane doneion ot the 
Crerk to the Buin ey Schoo] Board, 9, Castle-street 
cipal Booksellers in Edinburgh. 


1S ber ey SC HOOL, New Wanpsworrn, 
1 Wat oH. WALL, for 14 Years 





which 
3. to the 
3 or to the prin- 


pris en Coeds ant ee oh I$ College 
for Jearuing MOD ERN Languages. Boouch bs hones aban le tn 


New Wandsworth lies on 
a ew v9 high ground,and is ene of the mest healthy 


‘ ELECT BOABDIN 1G. Set, 4 Limited 
wurtly sound |p an apne homme ovmforta Thera experience. 


1 Tein eee Oricket have been found very 
a te fal fo boys. — oa 
Gronce Warrs, M.A. vi catpeller, Wonton taper Mare 
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Fytc# SCHOOL, St. JOHN'S WOOD.—Within 
a few Doors of the above rouse, —-* wishing 5 te cy A 4 
and Sot i Bathe aud elvan Susi —Seuae 2 m8, “Adelaide-road. 


yao CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


Mr. WREN, M.A. Chr‘st’s College, Cambridge, prepares Resident 
and Non- “Resident P Pupils for the above. The age for admission is 16, 
instead 17 tofore. 

Seco who intend to pass the First Examination under the New 

ti to 








come without delay. 
of tthe 4 L Geen tes successful in the recent com- 


pegition were Pup’ . Wren. 
farther p a be f the of the Education given, see the 
« Bine Book” ae attioned. pes 40  Thetier of the Civil’ Service 
Minute). 


Commissioners) and 311 (Lord Salis! 
4and 5, P pwis-equare, Westbourne Park, Ww 


DUCATION. — Heidelberg. — Preparation for 
oolwich, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c.—Mesers. WHYTE and 
GAMMARTIN: B.A. (Paris). assisted by an ©xford Man (Mathema- 
ties, Natural Science, and English), READ with Young Gentlemen 
ng for Examination. Special advantages for Mathematics, 
ch and German. nary for Prospectuses, with references, to Mr. 
Roca NN, 2, Lapgha m-place, W. W., or to the PRINCIPALS, | as above. 


ESSONS in DRAWING and PAINTING may 
be had of a pw Art-student, either in Schools or Private 
Wamilies.—Address A. B., Dossetor’s Library, 244, Dalston-lane, E. 


A FOREIGN MASTER, with Eight Years’ expe- 

rience in Tuition in land, and the very best testimonials 
and references. is open to an ENGAGEMUENT.—Address M. pz Was 
-ainpr, Yeovil, Somerset. 


RANSLATIONS into GERMAN of any Work 

of Science or General Literature, undertaken by a GERMAN 

PROFESSOR, accustomed to Translate.—Address Advertiser Office, 
8, Victoria Strasse, Dresden. 

















if R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. Balliol, 
pares PUPILS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Tas ‘Terme, 
120 Guineas » — Address, Beomonds, Ohertee 


({RADUATE, intending to reside at a umes 
jiversity. wishes to SUPERINTEND a PUPIL’S or STU- 
DENTS’ STUDIES there Highest testimonials regarding Scholarship 
and cxpziencs Pupils —Reference to well-known Professors.— 
Address Rev -Jouw Masson, Perth-road, Dundee. 





CRETARY. —The Councils of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society and of the Yorkehi-e College of 
(Leeds) are prepared to appoint a SECRETARY to the Two 

tations. Salary, 2001 per annum—For information upon the 
address R Reynowps. Hon hil. and Lit. 

Society, Leeds. The Last Day for applications i is AUGUST 26th. 


GENTLEMAN, who has acted as Assistant- 
Editor, ‘*‘ Special,” and Editor, written Articles for the chief 
London Daily Journals, and contributed largely for Weekly Papers and 
lews of the very highest class, offers his Literary Services, either as 
SEORETARY or otherwise. Best references given.—Address ALPHA, 
4, Tavistock- t, bourne Park, W. 





crescent, West! 





ENTLEMAN, highly Educated, having know- 
ledge of Secretarial Duti complete Master of Shorthand ((Pit- 
man’s), &c., desires POSITION of TRUST. where real integrity would 
be appreciated. — —Address A 7,748, Birmingham Dait y Gazette. 








H. HART (late of H.M. Public Record 


\ V. Office), who is well versed in all Records and MSS., is pre- 
istorical, “Genea- 


pee to undertake any 
1, or Topographical, 0 on moderate terms.—Address W. H. Hankt, 
40, Chancery. 








O AUTHORS.—WANTED, ORIGINAL 
PROSE, yourns. SKETCHES and MUSIC, for a First-Class 
Sixpeney hy ate Send seven stamps for particulars and current 
Nam L, care of J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, yr 


P RESS. — A competent, steady, and reliable 

Fa Site who can Sub-edit, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
Can_ be well recommended. 

p LoL Cheltenham. 


aE PRESS.—C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents 

x the Sale of Newspaper Property, have several important 

PRoventies now on i, ~ for DIBvO  —_— Good-Investment.— 
and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-str 





—Address Reporter, 85, 








ITOR. = C Gentloman of vig Literary Attain- 


ments, experien Journalism, i uired as EDITOR 
the oh gel be Tol AVERT —— The Paper will be conducted, as 
, OD Bt 


Ce whilst maintaining its Poli- 
tical ind dence. — als, addre«sed to the Com- 
MITTEE ——tz of of the. i “Advertioer, 127, Fleet-street, 
will be received until the 19th ‘aot, Oey Cauvassing the Committee will be 
@ disqualification. 


EDITORSHIP of a High-Class County 

Journal is VACANT. Politics Liberal. Applicants must state 
afisk required, &c., and give most unexceptionable guarantees ¢ 4 
—. Bnirod. at ©, & May & Co.'s Advertising Offices, 78, 








don, 
A ns tae ttecertehdl JOURNALIST, of high 
stan and long ce, being detained in London during 
5 ga) OUCASIONAL LEADERS to 


xTa, Messrs. Street Brothers, Serle-street, 


J 
oes 


a VERBATIM SHORTHAND 

REPORTER, to REPORT Two Sermons every Sapte bya 
pL ker in New York, United States. Term: a Week 
— None but an Caney Me Vestetinn’ Reporter 

ees" Punumwer, care of Mesers. Adams & Francis, 59, 
Ww: ANTED, in a Town in North Wales, a good 
BOOKKREPER and RODOSNTATE, ¢ whe could oce sionally 

and Canvass for Advertisements. used to Newspaper 


was Advertisements a. with testimontale. and stating 
dowest terms, to Mr. Dovexas, North Wales Chronicle Office, Bangor. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_—@———_ 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, revised 
for AUGUST, are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application : — 


A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS in circulation at MUDTE’S SELECT LIBRARY, with 
Terms of Subscription and other partic 


A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS added to the 
LIBRARY from OCTOBER, 1873, to the Present Time. 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 

COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn FOR SALE. ThisCatalogue 
contains Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod—Life of Bishop Gray— 
Lives of Pemale Artista, by Suien OC. Clayton — Fitzgerald's No Ao 
the Suez Canal—“ Mann” and Manners in Florence, 4 Doran— 
Life of s.ord Ee bnsehen, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley— Mrs. rton’s Inuer 
Life of Syria—Jesse’s Celevrated —Ww iieon's Abode of Snow — 
Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries—Teresina in America— Residence in the 
Sandwich Islands, by Miss Bird—Two Trips to Gorilla by 
Captain Burton—Laird’s Rambles of 2. Globe Trotter— Hunter's 
of the Earl of Mayo—The Hand of Ethelberta—The Gwiliians of 
Bryn Gvillian— My Youug Alcides, by gy 5 Yonge—This Inden- 
ture Wi lacksmith and ¥cholar, ad Mortimer Col! 
The Curate in Charge, by Mrs. Oliphant— Des ha dey by Mics 
Braddon—Adam Grainger, by Mrs. Heary W —The 
Girl He Left Bebind Him—The One Pair shemapat ft thoi sign bof the 
Silver Flagon—Sister Louise, by Capt Whyte- ya: George and 
St. Michaet. by George Muc Donald—Dear Lady Disdain—and many 
other Books of the Past and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with more 
than Two Thousand older Works, several of which are out of print 
and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 





BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in Orna- 
mental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing- 
Room Taples, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School 
Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OxFoRD-sTREET, LonDon. 
CITY OFFICE-2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ON BEBRAB YT, 
18, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3. a year. or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 61; Life Membership, 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. RUBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








ae UNttEP LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, Scientietiche from one Gui inea to any amount, 
according to oe ‘supply required. All the best New Books, 


French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New ———. tis and pos free.—*,* A Cleat 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced 

may also had, “Eh. on application.—Boora's, Cuurron’s, 

son's, and Sacwpens & Oruey's United Libraries, 307, 

near the Polytechnic. 


Nold-established AGENT at the West- End, having 
ewer ard Premises and an extensive Connexion amo ng ee 
Upper Cl repared to undertake the PU BLICATION of a high- 
class WEEK Y a MONTHLY NEWSPAPER or ey ey 
either Political, Satirical, or Scientific “5 a in first instance, to 
ALPHA, 84, Blenheim-orescent, Nottine-hill, W. 








OR SALE, either in whole or in part, a long- 
established INDIAN NEWSPAPER. An especially suitable in- 
vestment for any gentleman of literary experience, able to edit and 
nsnage the paper himseif.—Apply, by letter only, A. B., 49, Chancery- 
ane, 





ONTHLY MAGAZINE for SALE.— A Good 
Title. Price moderate.—Apply to X., care of Mr. Everett, Adver- 
tising Agent, 34, Bouverie-street. 


SET of ORDNANCE MAPS, to be SOLD at 

Half Cost Price, viz, 102. 108. Also a PANTOGRAPH for 
al. oon particulars, apply Central School Depdt, 22, Paternoster- 
row, 7 


OTICE. — 5. J. FRANCIS s CO., Printing 


Contractors, W: oo ener, © E.c., 
are su mit EST ATES + Fe, on tate CONTRACTS fot 
Uerree PRESS | PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY 


RINTING of all KINDS is done Quickl ly, 
Cheaply, ay Well at the Office of the Sussex Daily News - 
Leading Journal in the South of England. Estimates furnished on 
paaw P to the Sanden | Office of a Sussex Daily News, 160, Fleet- 














; or to the Head Office, Brighton. 
AUTOTYPE. 
ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


m aeiwors Ls corre ne = producers of Bok tH 
e an 5 
y a “ ype wye: ype img moleet Aa} 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—The AD- 
VERTISER (at a first-class Provincial 
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and ability, Securit 
ess OMEGA, care a Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, 





T ¢ British Museum, i. F remewied, 
Geogra: — ‘and other Learned 

Fac- f Medals and ont Ostas A Aaelent MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
ing, an and ukesohes 


ews -— Portraits ao pene a &e. 


Por term Y opty 
The RUTOTY = COMPAS ¥, 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


NV ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with Speci Pages. By post, = 


Samvzt Bacsrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-ro 


OBERT HOLLYMAN’S CATALOGUE of 


OLD BOOKS, it free for = i i 
Fulham-road, London, RW. oF one stamp.—1, Britannia-place, 


LD BOOKS, TRACTS, and PAMPHLETS,— 
SALKELD’S CATALOGUES, Nos. 129 and 130, READY on the 
14th instant.—Address Joun 8 , 1, 0 Lien. 
square, W.C. Libraries Purchased in Town or Couutry. > wea 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or om any 
necessary to thei r PRESERVATION, effected wi 
PHO SON, Stas as Vinnorsne, Cees 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— Collections 

illustrating the Two Sciences at 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guineas the 

SS a ~y: Br | s pw tot, made under the personal 

in! ence 0 v Great 
Raseell-street, Bloomsbury, London, W EROS, be, 


























Sales by Auction 
GLOUCESTER. 


ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & BRUTON 
ructed by the Exeoutors of the late Mr WILLIAM 


are 
ITT. L 
Hotel, SAS CRITRE, on THURSDAY, A it 17, at 12 o'clock pre- 
cisely, his extensive COLLECTION of OLD B iGLIs SH * PORCELAIN 
Pee thes Siatiag 5 umein © of ‘ eee, c er Crown 
. Bristol, Swansea, & resden and Urien ree. 
intings, Books, Antiquities, Coins, & mearenitie 


PO — eae may be had of the te vom Albion Chambers, Glou- 





Miscellaneous Books.—Four Days’ Sale. 


poy eng HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

t Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 

TU BSDAY. August is and Three Follo Days, at 1 o'clock, a large 
ASSEMBLAGE of MISCELLANBUUS BOOKS, including Nash's 
Worcestershire, 2 ‘ols folio—Wood’s Athen Oxoniensis, 2 vols.— 
Camden's Bri by Gi —Grose’s Antiquities, 4 vols. 4to.— 
Camden ane wll Publications, *4 vuls.—Pennant’s Scotland, 

5 vols.—Nicho! and Burn'’s Westmoreland, &c., 2 vols —Wood 
Gutch’s atiques. 4 vols ee, 2 vols.—Montucla, Histoire des 


4 9th edition, 4 
—Chambers’s Spevenendia. 10 vols. imperial sv ‘ a 








—Blackie’s Encyc 
Work, vy ae ae ont Pletcher’ naval ~~ 1 = 
_ ani rs Wor ane 
Jobnscn’s Shakespeare, 8 vols.—Johnson an meal 's aka, oa 


10 vols a 8 Shakespeare, 12 vols JasBe Dai pone peieatien of England, 
Ww Scotland, 40 vols. —the Works of Add Pope, . 
Sterne, “Fielding, Smollett, Johnson, ‘eo wand mother esteem 
Authors, many in neat bindings—vri of the Novels of 
Dic ee er, Ainsworth, and Thackeray. illustrated by Cruil 

and Phiz.—about 3,000 useful odd Volumes of Standard His- 
Seclent, Topographical, and Scientitic Ry 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Medical and Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. 

August 14 14, i Two Following Days, the M ISORLL is RE 
bus, _ id LIBRARY — the late JAMES FERNANDEZ 
CLARKE, Surgeon, of 23, Gerrard-street, Soho ; and a portion of the 
Library mlb the Bev. *RICHARD PENMAN, late of Seaton, Devon, 
and of ™ "8 of Industrial Art— 
Hutchins’ 1 History - | Dorset, 2 vois —Lysous’s Environs of London 
6 vols — pray Anatomical a — 8 Anatomical Plates— The 
Lancet, from its commencement, 72 vols.—Southey’s History of the 
Peninsular War, 3 vols.—Kembles Saxons in England, 2 vole. — 
Coventenss Be)giques, 17 ner bong Simon’s Mémoires. 21 vols.—The 

negar Bible, large ponet , With an extra set of p roofs— 
legoix’s Siamese Dict ma eon copies— Beaumont and Fletcher's 
diy 6 vols.—Durfey’s Pills to Purge 

Contes et Nouvelles en Ve 
before letters, 2 Sepak Sy: gh and Quarterly Reviews— vin 


va orks ns to the Sy Arts— 
Gatsloave st the Roy: cademy, piss 1868—Scarce and Curious 
Books—E 5 Shs ADmblems, 3 ests, &c. 


Conabegnss on receipt of two stamps. 


Cellar of High-Class Wines. 


. PUTTICK & SIMPSON bam SELL 
yo AUCTION, at their House, 47, Lei 
FRIDAY, August 18, at ten minutes 1 o’olock wa CELLAR 
< nearly 1,000 DUZENS of HIGH-CLASS WIN yo Ports, 
Sherries, Clarets, Still Hock and Burgundy, Moet and Changes’ 
Ackerman’s, and tiervé fils Champagnes, Sparkling Moselle and Ke 


Bergen? jue ; also Wauee fine 


ay on application. 
Musical Property—Printed Music, Autographs, and MSS. re- 
lating to the Opera, from 1706 to 1715—Musical Instruments, 
&e, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- W.C. 
ngust a, C OLLECTION of MISCELUA LaNEoud 























Brandies, and a few dozens Dun- 





on_ MONDAY, 

MUSIO, Fine Selection of Strin 08, 

Kditions of and torios, Popular Works, Modern Sheet ng 
&c.; also an important inal MSS., Autograt 

&c., addressed to Vice-Chamberlain Coke, relative to the estubli 

of italian ns ay in this country, forming a most complete H of 


the same from the years 1706 to 17 1 Mo Winston, nee on. 
him to Mr. J. W: usical 


George Lamb, and presented by 
 ~_—a 8, Pianofortes, ha. AF Harps, Violins, Violonselion 


Catalogues are preparing. 

The Architectural and Miscellaneous Library of the late 
THOMAS BELLAMY, Esq., and the Collection of the late 
CHARLES CRAMER, Esq., of Eastmount, Ryde. ~ 

MESSRS. 


GOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by y agoric®, at their nouns, Be. | a root, Sram 











W.C., DaY,A ll, 

TEC?TURaL and ae ey ts —_—s- of he Inte THOS. 
BELLAMY, Eeq., e OCellection o pa RL OHAS, CRAM 

| > 8 vols 4 a Ny oy Lib 10 vols. fe tat 
) a, XR and Germany, 3 ts Pictorial ii 

England, 8 vols.—Musée Ro: > ‘velner i 
ll vols.— Britton’s Archi Koueition s 5 oy ~Taveters Phy- 
siognomy, 5 vols. — Lodge's Portraits, 4 vols.— Daniell’s 

6vois in 3—Ruskin’s Modern P.intere, 5 vols.—Nash’s Mansions, 4 

— Books Fe and the Fine Arts, and numerous ot 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 
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Library and Collection of Water-Colour Drawings of the 
- . late ROBERT BROWN, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
GOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


AUCTION pa — Fee No. 13, Wellington-street, 5! 
W.0.. an TUESDA SE ee eeeircne LIBRARY 
and d SOLLECTION. - WaTER-COLO OUR DRAWINGS of the tate 
ROBERT BROWN, Esq. ; comprising Britton’s Architectural a 
Cathedral Antiquities, 10 vols.—Stuart and Revett’ 

Atbens, 4 vols — Gruno’s Fresco Decorations—Nasb’s Mansions, 4 v 
son's Mansions, 4 vols.—Naint-Non, Voyage Pi' 
Naples et Sicile, 5 vole.—Le Brun erie de V. 

Vivian, Roberts, Haghe, "Stanfield, Cooper, Ni 

eons — = —agge Books of Pri nte— Archi 
Ww lour Deewia 


mongst the Water-Co! 
Tayler. Holland W. Wyld, Cattermoie, N. 
ripP. iy Wint. Bdridge, 8. austio. G. Jones, 
B.A., Silom, Dodgson, D. Cox, Miiller, Cotman, Wilkie, &c. 
May be viewed co days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





Paintings, Drawings, and Engravings, the ew ~ Several 
Amateurs, and Oak Furniture, &c., of the Rev. 
ERNEST FIELD. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand 
DAY, August 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, ‘PAINT. 


C, on THUR 
fied, ‘D D RAWINGS. and ENGRAVINGS, the of sev 
Amateurs; and some OLD OAK FURNITURE and MISCEL- 
mOUs ARTIULLES, the Property te Kev. ERNEST 


n of Merstham Kectory, Surrey; 
raite—A Series of the Correggio Frese es, *7 "Tose —Subjects after 
Turner and Sir Edwin Lapeer Tapestry. SS per and Steel Plates, 
a great variety of Miscellaneous Sin the different 
Schools of the Five Arts. 

May be viewed two ange previous, and Catalogues had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps 
On WEDNESDA y, August 16th.—In Liquidation.—The Valu. 

able and Extensive Library of Books of the Rev. R. C. NIGHT- 


INGALE, of Tewkesbury. 

BSSRS. LUDLOW, DANIELL & ROBERTS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Sale Rooms, No. 18, New 

street. BIR RMIN ry on WEDNESDAY Komast 18, at 18 colock, 

the above LIBRARY of B OKS, including Old and Rare Black-Letter 

Folios and Standard Works of Theology, Some th Philosophy, 


au particulars in Catalogues, to be obtained of the Auctioneers. 








MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


So 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 33. 6d. 
—- HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 


NORTH GERMANY, and the 
RHINE to SWITZERLAND. 


SWITSERLARD and the ALPS. 
SOUTH GERMANY and 


TYROL. 108. 
FRANCE, Part L: NOR- 


MANDY, BRITTANY, and the PYRE- 
NEES. 72. 6d. 


FRANCE, PartiI.: CENTRAL, 
SOUTHERN, and EASTERN FRANCE. 


PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
38. 6d. 


ALGERIA. 93. 
WORTH ITALY and VENICE. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLO- 


ROME. —t ite ENVIRONS. 10s. 
soUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 


PORTUGAL and LISBON. 12s. 
SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 


2 vols. 242. 
RUSSIA and FINLAND. 18s. 
DENMARK. 6s. 
NORWAY. 9s. 








TEE POETS’ MAGAZIN E— 
No. I. of a New Monthly, containing first-class Poems, and Arti- 
cles on Poets and Poetry. 
J. Haddon & Co. 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 
Price 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 


ONSTRUCTION of HIGHWAYS. — See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., - oF by ost, 4id.); also for View 
rnse: Blacktriare — On St. 





Alban’s 

opal Archwoloc Institute 

Buildings arts. Exhibition of 
1878, &c.—Uffice, 46, Catherine-street ; and 


HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) of 





puceer 12th contains Illustrations of Wells Cathedral, the 
Shorediteh Tabernacle, and Ecclesiastical Metal Work ; also Articles 
on Patiet Lions—The ‘Metropolitan B Buil Act— of Bed 
Rooms—The . Archzologica! A Irish Antiquities, 


&. Price 4d.; by post, 4)d. ~Offioe. 17 175, Strand, W.C. 





ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—COLCHESTER 
MEETING. 
Now ready, 124 feap. 8vo. in neat price 1s. 
on grocins of 12 stampe, with Map of the te showing p-, a 
Wall and principal Public Buildings, 
F ULL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of 
ROYAL A80g POLpSICAL INSTITUTE of Ay 4 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, held at Colchester, August 1 
Reprinted from the Essex Standard.” 
Colchester: Essex Standard Office. 





This day is published, price 6d.; and sold by all Booksellers, &c. 


ORNIVALLOS FUBTOSO and “The NEWEST 
SHAKRSPEARE SOOLETY™ wib of the 
Period, in Three Fizaes. By the GHOST of GU 


pane Richards, 37, Great Queen-street, poser 's Ipn-fields. 


This day is published, price 63. 


HE INFLUENCE of DESCARTES on META- 
PHYSICAL SPECULATION in ENGLAND; being a Degree 
Thesis. By the Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


HE INDIAN BUDGET: Pa ~ on the 
Financial Position of the Governme By JOHN DA 
COSTA. With Preface by Sir G. CAM POELL, M Hi Sir U. J. WING- 
PIELD, Sir G. YULE, and others. Price 6d. 
Published by. P. S. King, King-street, Westminster. 
LONDON SERIES OF FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price le, 6d. 
ACINE’S IPHIGENIE en AULIDE. With 
English Vocabulary and Notes, by 0. CASSAL, LL.D. 
London: Longmans and Co. 











EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
On August 21, in feap. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 2s. ¢d. 


HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. 


STUBBS, M.A., &c., Professur of Modern in the 
University of Oxford. “ eerie 
London : Loogmans and Co. 





Pourth Thousand, now ready, in 8vo. price 128 cloth, 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY COURSE of 
MATHEMATIOS, containing an Outline of the Subjects in 
the Senate for the 


Pure sedation, sod teak ed ia’ the 





Arts, and Bachelor of a Ly 
he University i the entire Serieg by. THOMAS KIMB. a. 2 
Lond, late Master of the Haberdashers’ Company's School. 
~ to the MATRICULATION COURSE. 
ice 5a. 
KEY to the B.A. and B.Sc. COURSE. Price 5s. 
London: Longmans and Co. 














SWEDEN. 6s. 

SYRIA and PALESTINE. 20s. 
MAP of PALESTINE. 12s. 
BOMBAY. 12s. 

MADRAS. 12s. 

EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 


TURKEY and CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 15s. 


GREECE and IONIAN IS- 
LANDS. lbs. 


Joun Mupgray, Albemarle-street. 


N ARCHAIC DICTIONARY, Biographical, 
Historical, and Mythological, from the Egyptian, Atyrian, and 
ents and Papyri. B R. COOPER, F.R.AS. 

the Society o: Biblical Archeology. Cloth 


Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, 


NGLISH LANDSCAPE ART: its Position and 

Prospects. By ALFRED DAWSON, F.R.AS. Second Edi- 
tion, with an Appendix. 

Cotewist Press: Whittingham & Wilkins, Took’s-court, Chancery- 


Just published, price 5s. cloth lettered, with 23 Illustrative Plans and 
Sketches, 


OLCHESTER CASTLE, 2 ROMAN BUILD- 
ING. | By GEORGE BUCKLER, Author of ‘ Twenty-Two of the 











Churches of 
Colchester; Benham & Harrison, 15, |, Higheteeet. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





TO CLUBS, HOTEL-KEEPERS, &c. 
1876. 8vo. cloth, 12s.; half calf, 178. 
Beecre sss (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER ; or, 
ICAL DICTIONARY, (eptaiotes deseri: of 
the Cite, Towne Rivers, 


in the kaos World, their P %,, Mountains, and, Lakes a 
wo or 01 
Sh SMITH. withan Appendix. oes d 


London : Willies oo & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 





Now ready, 
THE COMPLETION OF LUMLEY’S EDITION OF 


IGBY’S BROAD STONE of HONOUR;; or, 
sao, the,True Sense and Practice of Chivalry. ORLANDUS, 3 vols. 


The Complete Set ofS vole. can sil be had for 27. 102. ; 
1 vol. for 88, ; the TANCREDUS, 1 vol. for 10s. 


Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


R. WATTS = ) ASTHMA. —A Treatise on the 
only Suocessful od of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
—= D. whos, yacete &c., 5, Buistrode-street, Cavendish- 


wut Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


the MQRUS, 








Now ready, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 8d. 


VERWORK and PREMATURE MENTAL 
DECAY: its Treatment. By C. H. F. ROUTH, M.D. MR.OP., 
President of the Medical Society of London. 


Now ready, price 5¢ ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


E PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of LIFE. 
By JOHN DRYSDALE, F.R.M.S., President of the Liverpool 


Will well repay perusal."—Nature. 
Londen : Bailliére & Co, 2¢, King William-gtreet, Strand. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE NIBELUNGENLIED.—The FALL of the 
NIBELUNGERS; otherwise the Book of Kriemhild. The Old 
Epic. Translated by W. NANSON LETTSOM, Esq 


ht -y — & 4, Hen: . ; 
th Prederick #0 cireet, rietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 


and 20, Sou Edinburgh. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCR, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &o. 
Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


‘When found, make a note of.”—Caprain CurTLs. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 


HISTORY, 
—— by Original Communications and Tm 


edited Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY, 
eco ar arent ea are = ——- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 

Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
ythologies. 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Arehaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of EcouzstasticaL History, Toro- 
GRAPHY, Fine Arts, Narorat History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &c. 





Published by Jonny a Wellington-street ,. 
seeiedameed ~~ ahem 
ewsvenders, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_>—_ 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


aang By the late Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
Demy 8y 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER 


ZEE. The New and Cheaper Edition. mA. — HAVARD. 
Translated by ANNIE WOOD. Crown 8v 


: The: HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand- 
By AMEDEE GUILUEMIN. 

Waited bs NORMAN ‘iN LOOKYER, F.R.A.8. An entirely New 

and Revised Edition, embodying al) the Latest Discoveries in 

Astrono misal Science. Demy 8vo. with nearly 200 Illustrations, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. 
The VICTORIA EDITION. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 12mo. plain edges, 5s.; 
with Three Illustrations, gilt edges, 6s. 


The CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Six 
Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges and bevelled 
boards, 10s. 6d. 


The BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New 
Edition, printed in large type. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 1 vol. crown 4to. 
* with Sixty beautifal Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
a printed on toned paper, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


The ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, 


with a History of each Legend, and a x otes. Illustrated b 
Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. demy 8v y 


The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the 


Fetus Life Revealed by Science. By LOUIS FIGUIER. Crown 
vO, 68. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The SUN MAID. By the Author of 


* Artiste,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 


From p< Snes of S . WERNER, by CHRISTINA TYR- 
RELL. eo tr crown 8 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author 


of ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is a spirited and saponins novel, and some of the scenes, as 
the picnic and the cruise in th wns in the Colonel’s yacht, are 
charming pieces of description.”— Graphic. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE'S.” 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 





BY THE 
BARONESS TAUTPHGUS. 


THE INITIALS. 6s. 
QUITS! 6s. 

AT ODDS. 6s. 
CYRILLA. 6s. 





JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


The only Complete Edition. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 6s. 
EMMA. 6s. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 6s. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 6s. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 6s. 

LADY SUSAN and the WATSONS. 6s. 





RicHaRD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with A ANECDOTES of 


the ROAD. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 8vo. 15s. 

“Lord William Lennox’s book is genial and gossipy. We are 
indebted to the author's personal recollections for some lively stories 
and pleasant sketches of famous cee The volume will be found 
pleasant reading.”— Pall Mall Gaz 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM, 


y F HY ER and CANAL, in the Steam-Yacht “YTENE.” By 
C. MOENS, R.V.Y.C. 8yo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“Ans sreeably written story of a pleasant tour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Mr. Moens’s interesting book is full of the ver information likely 
to be of service to any one wishing to make a similar trip.”—Field. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BODDAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s, 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT 


to THUSE in SORROW. Botiestes, by permission, to the 
Queen. Third Edition, 1 vol. 5. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY, Author of ‘ A Golden Sorrow,’ * The Blossoming 
of an Aloe,’ &c. 3 ‘vols, 


“ Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves the success which is earned by a 
well-thought-out and elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental 
tokens of both humorous and F aonepig insight. Altogether there is 
much satisfaction to be derived from a book which shows much appre- 
ciation of womanly character ef the nobler sort.—Atheneum, 


AZALEA. By Cecil Clayton, Author 


of * Effie’s Game,’ &c. 34 vols. 


The PENNANT FAMILY. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of‘ Fay Arlington,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ A healthy, pure novel, replete with interest. The pies is artistic 
and the development of it fascinating.” — Court Journa 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &. 3 vols. 

“The characters are vigorously given, and there is a new develop- 

ment of humour in the book which we should scarcely have expected 
Ft 80 pana ae a writer.” — MEUM. 

— story, of very amusing and pomevens, reading. 

Mabel an ~ x are strongly marked and living character: 





"Examiner. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle 
of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“ This novel shows great knowledge of haman nature. The interest 
goes on growing totheend. Phebe is excellently drawn.”— Times. 
* This is a clever book, and will be read with interest by ag who can 
appreciate character. Phoebe herself is capital.”— 
“This is avery delightful novel, fuller than usual! of Mrs rs. Oliphant’s 
special powers. It maintains its interest to the last. ”"— Spectator. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of ‘ From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Tn every respect a Spectat 





tisfactory novel.—Sp 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Alice 


KING, Author of ‘ Queen of Herself,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gertrude 


DOUGLAS. 3 vols. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes 


SMITH, Author of ‘ Eastern Pilgrims.’ 3 vols. [Just ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
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LITERATURE 
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Leading Cases. Done into English by an 
Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn. Reprinted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Paropy, it would seem, must always be more 

or less coarse in its effects. In subtlety of 

mimicry there is, of necessity, a limit beyond 
which you cannot go without running the 
danger of being confounded with the mere 
imitator, whose business it is to hide away as 
far as he can the more obvious peculiarities of 
his original, so that he shall not disgust the 
audience by the slavishness of a reproduction 
which is barren of new effects ; while the first 
function of the parodist is to exaggerate 
these obvious peculiarities—to flash a light 
upon them; to make out of them what he 
calls “points” by twisting them to new and 
surprising results of his own. Therefore, in 
parody, you can onlyreproduce the mere fringe 
of the mere garment of art. That mode which is 
born of mood youcannot touch. This is what 
makes parody an unsatisfactory line of work tothe 
true poet—to him whose artistic instinct and 
yearning after perfection are stronger than com- 
mon, and who knows that, unless his mimicry 
is deeper than parody allows, it is superficial 
and puerile after all. This is why Aristophanes 
is so frequently departing from faithful 
parody of his original to disport himself in 
the wild world of his own rich and riotous 
fancies. To write in the characteristic manner 
of a poet, to catch his rhythm, and, in modern 
verse, his rhymes, but without introducing one 
sparkle of wit, one ray of humour, without 
turning one of the familiar peculiarities of the 
poem parodied to a “point,” is, surely, to 
miss the goal for which the parody-writer, as 
humourist, should make. Ingenuity is not 
humour — though so many second - rate 
writers think it is. Yet, in the volume 
before us, this is all that is done—all that is 
attempted apparently. For this reason, if 
for no other, the book is curious and deserves 
attention. An “incongruity” and a “sur- 
prise ” there is, no doubt, in finding the 
‘John Stiles” of the text-books addressed 
in the metre of ‘Dolores’; but the trick 
is merely a reversal of that familiar one of 
the burlesque writer which makes Medea dance 
to the tune of ‘ Nix my Dolly’; and, unless 
there is a deal of genuine wit and frolic of tke 





author’s own introduced, the mere process itself | the pivot upon which the central idea of the 


is very cockney and very cheap. As an echo 
of Mr. Swinburne’s music, this “parody” of 
‘Dolores’ is more than respectable, and there 
are lines in it—notably the first two of the first 
stanza—which make us suspect that in serious 
poetry the writer could do better things. 
But, wonderfully as he has caught such subtle 
Swinburnian effects as that of making accent 
and what we must call quantity meet in the 
same syllable, he does not make a single 
“point” of the parodist, save that of degrading 
the rhythm of the original to give voice to a 
dedication to John Stiles, This cannot be said, 
we believe, of any other of the scores of parodies 
of ‘ Dolores’ we have seen in print and in manu- 
script (for it has become as necessary now for 
every smart lad to parody ‘ Dolores’ as, in 
the days of our grandfathers, it was necessary 
for every smart lad to parody “ My name is 
Norval,” and, reasoning from the known to the 
unknown, there must have been as many 
parodies of ‘ Dolores’ written as would fill the 
columns of the Pali Mall Gazette from the 
commencement to this afternoon’s issue). As 
an idle amusement, nothing is more harmless 
than parodying the popular poct of the day— 
if you afterwards burn your parody as non- 
sense verses that have done their work; and, 
certainly, no amusement is easier. The 
mental effort required is not comparable with 
that of playing a good game of chess. You 
may write it faster than prose, for the rhythm 
is there already ; and if, as Dryden says, “a 
rhyme helps you to ideas,” the thythm does 
no less. 

But are these poems meant to be funny as 
parodies upon Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Clough, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Tennyson, and others? or 
are they meant to be funny as humorous 
epitomes of Smith’s ‘ Leading Cases’? We ask 
this question in perfect candour, and for infor- 
mation. If they are meant to be funny as 
parodies upon the fine poets named, the writer 
has failed, we think, in the way indicated 
above ; and it is not always easy to see whether 
his failure is the result of that timidity and 
shrinking from coarse and obvious effects, 
which is at once the weakness and the strength 
of culture, or whether it springs from radical 
deficiency of humorous endowment. But he 
certainly seems to write as though he did not 
understand—what far inferior versifiers see 
by instinct—that mere imitation of style and 
rhythm for degrading purposesis notsufficiently 
humorous for modern parody—that parody, in 
fact, is caricature, and must be caricature to have 
any place at allin literary art. This isan error 
into which the parodist rarely falls. Far more 
likely is he to fall into the opposite error of 
excessive caricature. Once or twice Horace 
Smith does so, to be sure; Thackeray never. 
If, on the other hand, these verses are meant 
to be funny epitomes of the law cases, the 
central idea—for to the artistic mind there is 
a central idea in every incident and in every 
group of incidents, though unhappily th 
phrase has been worked to death by the 
German critics—the central idea, we say, of 
each law case versified should have been seized 
and twisted to humorous purposes, in the 
same way that the serious poet seizes the 
central idea of Ais incident or group of 
incidents, ard moulds it to poetic purposes. 
This is what A’Beckett is constantly doing in 
the ‘Comic Blackstone,’ though, in his work, 





incident, or group of incidents, turns, is merely 
a pun. This, too, is what “ Peter Pindar” 
does. This is what George Colman the 
younger does. This is what is always done 
by the numerous comic versifiers that have 
followed in the wake of ‘Broad Grins.’ But 
the author of this volume does not seem to 
know what is the central idea of any one of 
his stories, and certainly never dreams of 
manipulating it as the humourist would mani- 
pulate it, but leaves it with no more comic 
application than it has in Smith. He epito- 
mizes in verse what he finds, and there an end. 
That a man should be ab/e to tell in light 
rhyme some of these stories without making 
the reader smile is remarkable. Take the 
‘Six Carpenters’ Case,’ for instance,—the story 
of the six burly fellows entering the Queen’s 
Head, and, after feasting on bread and wine, 
refusing to pay for the same, while the poor 
host, John Vaux, conscious that his property 
is gone forever,—melting away in the six sturdy 
stomachs of the merciless despoilers before 
him,—begins, more and more surely, to realize 
the fact that no action of trover can ever 
bring back those swallowed goods, but indulges 
nevertheless in the forlorn hope that an action 
of trespass may ; and is afterwards told by 
the lawyers that not to pay is merely “ not to 
do,” and that not to do is no trespass. Here 
is foundation for excellent comic treatment ; 
but the “ Apprentice ” seems to think that all 
that can be done with it is to versify it with 
an incongruous refrain. What would Colman 
have made of such a story? What would 
Peter Pindar have made of it? or Horace 
Smith? or Thackeray ? or Hood? 

Yet when we come to consider the writer 
as a comic story-teller, rather than as a paro- 
dist, we find him in no way hampered and 
restrained by that cultured timidity with which 
we have just been inclined to charge him ; for 
the most rollicking and boisterous effects are 
constantly sought. Take such a rendering, for 
instance, as that of the case of “ Marriot v. 
Hampton”: we can only assume that there is 
here some deep-lying humour which is caviare 
to us and the rest of the general ; that to some 
one, somewhere, there is something very funny 
in singing this famous law case thus :— 

When Hampton sold goods to Marriot, 

Woe’s me for goods sold, and wellaway / 
Then Marriot paid, and receipt he got ; 
Alas! it were better he paid it not. 

Sing sorrow for money had and received, 

dnd “— for - ase i 0! 


* 


pay Gibbs doth pee move the ai 
Woe’s me for goods sold, and wellaway / 
For such actions have lain, by good report, 
And the doubt i ~ full migh vey cutting short ; 
Sing sorrow for money had and received, 
And alack for the common counts, O / 
This effusion, it is but courteous to believe, 
has some deep acroamatic value, if we could 
find it. And we rest contented to take for 
granted that, in the appreciation of legal fun, 
“there are degrees” ; that, just as the mys- 
teries of Pythagoreanism (if we are to believe 
Porphyry and Jamblichus), though hidden 
away in hopeless darkness from the uninitiated, 
were understood by the disciples themselves, 
according as they were more or less fully ad- 
mitted into the society; so the mysterious 
humourand inscrutable wit of this parody, which, 
to us of the outer world, may be the humour 
of Erebus and the wit of eclipse, break like 
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the “ glimmer of the languid dawn ” upon the 
budding attorney as a mere “postulant,” while, 
to the more initiate soul, fluttering for a while 
beneath “silk,” or even beneath “stuff,” the 
splendour of light is that of the sun at noon. 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ; 
and it is quite possible that a party of medical 
students might find an amount of esoteric fun, 
inconceivable by the non-medical mind, in a 
chapter of Carpenter's ‘ Physiology’ arranged 
to the tune of “Tommy, make room for your 
uncle,” or in such a direction as this for the 
rhino-plastic operation :— 
Should a patient come with a broken nose, 
Woe’s me for the bridge, and wellaway ! 

Tf it must come off, and no other grows, 

Make a new one of skin, ere the wound can close. 
Sing sorrow for noses of skin 8o soft, 
And alack for the forchead skinned, O! 

It is quite possible, too, that, at the British 
Association next month, Section A. might 
find an equal amount of humour in hearing 
the Astronomer Royal thus descant upon the 
Nebular hypothesis :— 

When hungry Time woke up from his dream, 

Woe's me for the fire-mist, and wellaway / 

With the butt of his scythe, he stirred the steam 

To a star-pudding, which he gobbles, I deem: 

Sing sorrow for stars to be gobbled by Time, 
And alack for nebular soup, O! 

Yet it would be not more presumptuous in 
us to attempt to gauge the latent drollery in 
either of these cases than to pronounce upon 
the quantity or the quality of the fun discover- 
able by lawyers in hearing the ballad of 
‘Hampton v. Marriot’ sung with a chorus 
of “Alack for the common counts, O!” or 
the ‘Six Carpenters’ Case’ versified in this 
way :— 

Sed per totam curiam "twas well resolved 
(note, reader, this difference) 
that, in men not doing no trespass is, 
And John Vaux went empty thence. 
The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low 
no trespass was here ab initio. 

The fun here, as far as is apparent to the 
unenlightened understanding, consists entirely 
in telling the story in rhyme with an incon- 
gruous refrain. But who shall say what amount 
of the “ pleasurable surprise ” of wit there may 
be to the legal ear—an ear never remarkable 
for great familiarity with rhymes—in finding 
that ab initio rhymes to “‘low” ? 

If we have been unduly hard upon the 
Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn in the above re- 
marks, we sball really be sorry. If we quarrel 
with what he here offers us, it is partly because 
he evidences such a good ear for metres that 
we think he has mistaken his lines of work. 








Les Origines de la France Contemporaine : the 
Ancient Régime. By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. 
Translated by John Durand. (Daldy, 
Isbister & Co.) 


Tuis translation is introduced with a modest 
apology, in which it is admitted that “ certain 
words in it are spelt in a different mode from 
that which prevails in England,” and also that 
words are used in it “according to a different 
standard of expression”; but indulgence is 
asked on the ground that the translation was 
made for the United States, and “is printed 
from American steréotype plates, in which the 
necessary alterations are impracticable.” We 
must agree with the modest translator that his 
work has blemishes, but those which we have 
found are not of the kind that this apology 


| leads us to expect or inclines us to excuse. 
| We have not happened to meet with many 
Americanisms, and are disposed to think that 
the translator has a good notion of English. 
But there go two languages to make a trans- 
lator, and it is the other language, «. e. French, 
in which this translatoris not perfect. The faults 
we have met with arise from his misunder- 
standing his original, or else from his not 
understanding it; where he goes wrong, he 
either gives us a meaning which is not M. 
Taine’s, or else he gives us no meaning. We 
do not notice instances of the meaning rightly 
seized, and then marred in the rendering by 
Americanisms; unless, indeed, the dialect of 
the United States is to blame where we read of 
the seigniorial courts that “the foulest crimes 
obtain no consideration there,” by which is 
meant not that no mercy is shown to them, 
but just the contrary—that no cognizance is 
taken of them, for, as it is explained, ‘the 
seigneur dreads supplying the means for a 
criminal trial while his judges or prosecuting 
attorneys fear. that they will not be paid.” 
But the commonest mistakes are such as these— 
the reader detects them, before referring to the 
original, by the text before ‘him suddenly 
becoming unintelligible ;—‘‘the Prince. de 
Guéménée happens to become bankrupt on 
thirty-five millions ” (“Le Prince de Guéménée 
vient de faire une faillite de trent-cing 
millions”); “the Ministers write to the 
intendants to ascertain if the gentlemen of 
their province ‘like to stay at home,’ and ‘if 
they refuse to appear and perform their duties 
to their king.’ Imagine the grandeur of 
a trad like this” (“ Songez a la grandeur d’un 
pareil attrait”); “IZ have read in vain, but 
I have not found them (i. e., the seigneurs) the 
rural tyrants which the declaimers of the 
Revolution portray them” (“J’ai eu beau 
lire, je n’ai point trouvé en eux les tyrans 
ruraux,” &c.); “ of these three superadded foun- 
dations the most ancient and deepest was the 
work of the clergy” (“ Des trois assises super- 
posées,” &c.); “It marches in the van of the 
barbarians, or converts them directly after 
their entrance, whichis a wonderful advantage 
(“service énorme”); but it is the only means 
of building well after having reasoned un- 
soundly” (“mais c’est le seul moyen de ne 
pas constituer 4 faux aprés avoir raisonné a 
vide”) ; ‘the new creature is at once stable 
and complete, consequently its structure, its 
instincts, and its faculties mark in advance the 
circle within which its thought and its action 
will be stimulated” (“le cercle dans lequel 
s’agitera sa pensée ou son action”). Blemishes 
of this kind are not Americanisms, unless the 
ordinary mistakes made in, the French class 
of every school in England are Americanisms. 
We have just made an experiment to see 
whether we could read through a page any- 
where in the book without coming upon errors 
of this kind. “We opened at p. 175; about the 
middle we pulled up at the following :—‘ A 
ngte that would consider itself as the centre 
of all things would be grotesque, and therefore 
it is essential that an insect almost infinitely 
small should not show conceit almost infinitely 
great.” For the perplexing “therefore it is 


essential,” we find in the original nothing but 
‘il ne faut pas qu’un insecte,” &c. 

The Preface informs us that “ in the United 
States M. Taine is less read in the original 





than in England.” 


This is a pity, for one is 





accustomed to think that practical views in 
education have made more way there than 
here. It is surprising that those who seek to 
make education more practical should not avoid 
that which is the most serious defect of the 
traditional system, viz., that it leaves people 
for practical purposes entirely ignorant of 
German, and with a mere smattering of French. 
It might be expected this would be remedied 
in America, and yet it appears that they want 
a translation of M. Taine more than we do, 
and, it may be added, they are not very suc- 
cessful in obtaining one. We have certainly 
seen worse translations than this,—-nay, we 
have seen many as faulty ; but it is a transla- 
tion which it is impossible to praise. 

As for the book itself, it is well known to 
be most brilliant and entertaining. Any one 
who desires to understand the social disease 
which brought on the French Revolution, and 
will only read one book, ought beyond doubt 
to be referred to this ; for if De Tocqueville's 
book is the better of the two, as we think it 
is, even if we leave out of account its great 
merit of originality and demonstration of new 
truth, yet M. Taine’s has the advantage of 
covering more ground, since it gives a full 
view of the philosophical as well as the 
political movement. It is only when we 
apply a very high standard to it that we can 
call it at all disappointing, and even then we 
ought to bear in mind that the volume pub- 
lished is only an instalment of a larger work, 
and that it is possibly the very instalment to 
which the author attaches least value. His 
picture of the old régime is to be followed by 
a picture of the Revolutionary Age itself, and 
that by a description of the new 7végime. Now 
it is only in the first of these three pictures 
that he is obliged to enter into competition 
with masters like De Tocqueville ; the impar- 
tiality upon which he piques himself is 
nothing remarkable, and leads to no very new 
results so long as his subject is the old régime, 
for others have treated that subject with equal 
impartiality before. If the volumes still to 
come are equal to that before us, considering 
the far greater difficulty of describing the two 
later periods, we shall be so far from calling 
the whole work disappointing that we shall 
pronounce it a masterpiece. 

Nevertheless, since the merits of M. Taine’s 
volume lie on the surface, and are in no danger 
of being overlooked, it may be as well to point 
out with some distinctness what we dv not 
find in it. 

The highest merit of which a new book on 
this well-worn subject is capable is that of care- 
fully avoidirg, on the one hand, party spirit, and, 
on the other hand, vivid writing; in one word, 
the merit of writing of like M. Victor Hugo. 
M. Taine is perfectly free from party spirit. 
He starts, like Socrates, from the conscious- 
ness of knowing nothing; he tells us that, in 
1849, he was much embarrassed how to use 
his suffrage, for he found himself without 
opinions, and “envying those who had the 
happiness to be something.” Accordingly, he 
does not write to prove anything, but simply 
puts down what he discovers, and that, it is 
needless to say, is quite different from what 
partisans on either side affirm. But he is not 
quite so much on his guard against the tempta- 
tion of vivid writing. It seems to us quite 
unworthy of him to reprint for the hundredth 
time, as the impressive close of his volume, 
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La Harpe’s fable of Cazotte prophesying the 
fate of himself, Condorcet, and others, in- 
cluding the king and queen, in the coming 
Revolution ; and throughout the volume there 
is not the abstinence from useless but sparkling 
detail which characterizes De Tocqueville, and 
enables him to accomplish so much in so little 
space. Page after page here is filled with facts 
which are not intended to prove anything, but 
only to affect the reader’s imagination. Thirty 
pages are devoted to a description of the king’s 
way of life at Versailles, and, after all, we learn 
nothing but that the Court was very expensive, 
magnificent, and ceremonious. More than 
twenty pages are occupied with a criticism of 
the literary styles of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau; on such a subject, 
what can even M. Taine tell us that is new? 
If he had conceived his object with the clear- 
ness of De Tocqueville, and exercised an 
equally severe judgment in the selection of his 
facts, he could have saved valuable space, which 
might have been given to aspects of the 
subject which he has scarcely presented at all. 
For, as it seems to us, the treatment is not less 
deficient on some sides than it is redundant on 
others. 

The first deficiency we note is that the old 
vegime is described only from the social and 
not from the properly political point of view. 
Each class of society, noblesse, clergy, bour- 
geoisie, peasantry, is passed in review; the 
relation of each to the others and to the king 
is clearly marked. Socially, France is put 
clearly before us, and the Revolution is ac- 
counted for so far as it was caused by the 
reckless oppression of the poor, the insolent 
exclusion of the middle class, the unjust privi- 
leges, and at the same time the forced idle- 
ness, leading to infatuated frivolity and hair- 
brained licence of thought, of the noblesse. 
But there is another side to the old régime. 
We miss a chapter on the Administration, in 
which we might be informed how that bu- 
reaucracy, which we constantly hear of as 
having supplanted the noble families, actually 
did its work of governing France. To our 
mind one of the most striking signs of decay 
in old France is the haphazard way in which 
the most incompetent persons rise to the head 
of the government and remain there. Our 
Newcastle had, at least, great rank and pro- 
perty, and he had also pertinacious ambition ; 
but what had Maurepas? A frivolous old 
man, in no way distinguished from other 
frivolous old men, he ruled France without 
difficulty for several years, solely because the 
dull young king chose it. M, Taine throws 
no light upon the class of phenomena to which 
this belongs. We notice in particular that he 
omits all consideration of the position of 
France in Europe ; he does not exhibit to us 
her decline as a Great Power; yet that 
decline was the natural result of the system of 
the old régime, and in the most striking 
manner reacted upon it. The foreign policy of 
France in the Seven Years’ War was, we take 
it, a specimen not of the want of insight some- 
-times shown by European statesmanship, but 
of a dotage and imbecility proper to the last 
period of an Oriental despotism ; and again 
the Revolution was brought on, more than it 
is now the fashion to believe, by the military 
collapse of France in that war. Everything 
of this kind M. Taine overlooks, and, indeed, 
it may be said of him in general that, as it is 





his eminent merit to unite philosophical and 
literary knowledge with the knowledge of his- 
tory, so it is his defect to think of history as 
concerned simply with social evolution, after 
the fashion of Buckle, and not as concerned 
with Government. 

Closely connected with this is another 
defect, which consists in isolating France far 
too much. M. Taine professes to be a 
naturalist, and to study his country sas he 
might study a plant or an insect. But he 
does not follow the comparative method as a 
naturalist would do. In order to throw light 
upon suchatransformationasthe French Revolu- 
tion, the most promising plan, and that which 
would occur to a naturalist, would be to com- 
pare France with other specimens of states, to 
consider where France stands in the classifica- 
tion of states, and then to inquire whether 
states of the same kind, or at the same stage 
of development, are liable to similar transfor- 
mations. He has, indeed, got over the fancy 
that the French Revolution, because it was 
attended with much bloodshed and had many 
fantastic incidents, was unique in its whole 
nature, and not comparable to anything else 
in history. But to our minds he does not 
compare half enough, and the reason apparently 
is that his reading is less wide in history than 
in philosophy or literature, somewhat less 
wide than, for an enterprise like that which he 
has taken in hand, it ought to be. But it is 
not merely in such neglect of the comparative 
method that we remark how artificially he 
isolates the single state of France. France is 
not merely like other states, bat also in the 
closest manner connected with other states 
and with the system of Europe. It is the 
greatest illusion when Frenchmen picture to 
themselves the transition of that age as a 
movement purely French, arising in France, 
and only communicated by France to other 
countries. Yetit is presented so by M. Taine. 
Any one who compares the Emperor Joseph’s 
innovations with the French Revolution will 
see that the Revolutionists had his example 
before their eyes; and as Joseph was a disciple 
of Frederic, the political ideas of the period, 
the modern state with its rigid unity, its 
administrative centralization, and its religious 
neutrality grew up in Prussia, not in France. 
At any rate, the same movement was going 
on all over Europe, and it influenced politics 
earlier in some other states than in France ; 
yet nothing of the kind is to be learnt from 
M. Taine’s book. 

So in his brilliant account of the revolution 
in thought, we do not find any notice taken 
of the influence upon the French of foreign 
political models. He traces the new political 
doctrine to a false mathematical method applied 
to political problems, and unconsciously influ- 
enced in favour of the omnipotence of the State 
by the despotic traditions of the monarchy. So 
far well. This is, we believe, a true account 
of the main tendency of the French Revolu- 
tion, which was the tendency to despotism 
and centralization. But we want also an 
explanation of that mystification of the trench 
mind which led them to believe themselves 
striving for liberty, when they were really 
elaborating and perfecting the machinery of 
despotism. To explain this we must bring in 
the influence of foreign political systems which 
came into fashion without being really under- 
stood or assimilated. There was the American 





fashion, and there was the Swiss fashion of 
Rousseau. Two foreign systems were before 
their eyes, both republican, and one highly 
favourable to liberty; both pleased them 
speculatively, but in their complete political 
inexperience they did not perceive that both 
were totally unsuitable to France. We have 
little of this from M. Taine, and, in particular, 
his account of Rousseau seems to us spoiled 
by his forgetting to take notice of Rousseau’s 
Swiss education. To him Rousseau’s system 
is an @ priori system, resting upon no expe- 
rience. We do not see how any one can read 
thie ‘Contrat Social’ without perceiving that the 
author is painting from reality. He is de- 
scribing the small-state system as he has seen 
it in Switzerland, where it has brought before 
him the virtuous frugality of ancient times in 
glaring contrast to the demoralization of France. 
His mistake lies not in theorizing @ priori, but 
in overlooking the necessary difference between 
small and large states. 

So much which M. Taine omits seems to us 
necessary to a complete picture of the old 
régime. He may, however, yet find place 
for much of it in his volume on the Kevo- 
lutionary Age. And we should be sorry to 
convey the impression that, because we miss 
something, we do not fully appreciate what is 
given us, The description of the life of the 
noblesse, given up absolutely to polite con- 
versation for want of any business interests ; 
of the unbounded licence of opinion and 
expression which the same absence of practical 
interests caused; of the gradual polishing and 
impoverishment of the French language, making 
it an incomparable vehicle for a system of easy 
and shallow philosophy; of the philosdphie 
school which fed this conversation with thoughts, 
which were undoubtedly, to a great extent both 
true and new, as well as most happily adapted 
for the purpose, but were fatally inadequate to 
the wants of practical life, both in polities 
and religion ; of the fools’ paradise in which 
these eternal conversers lived, mistaking the 
famished drudges, whom they so carelessly 
oppressed, for a good, grateful, and virtuous 
peasantry, and forgetting in a round of 
amenities how to govern, how to quarrel, 
how to defend their own rights ;—all this, and 
much more, is admirably, sometimes inimit- 
ably, put before us. The picture is assuredly 
not overdrawn ; in some points M. Taine finds 
the accepted estimate of the old régime too 
harsh. Indeed we are disposed to think that, 
on the whole, he does not convey a sufficiently 
forcible impression of the insufferable im- 
morality of the whole system, the injustice per- 
vading the whole of life, the extinction of the 
sense of duty, and the not less complete extine- 
tion in the conduct of public affairs of all force 
and greatness. But at least he has put before 
us what is profoundly important in a most 
instructive way, and we wish there were some 
machinery which could convey his lessons to 
all those youthful minds which are: now so 
closely studying the campaigns of Brasidas 
and Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. 








Bibliotheca Historica Italica. Vol. I. (Milan, 
Brigola.) 

THE Societa Storica Lombarda has under- 

taken to publish a collection of ancient chro- 

nicles and records hitherto existing only in 

manuscript, and the first volume of the series, 
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handsomely printed in quarto, is now before 
us. ‘he Latin and the Italian portions of it 
have been entrusted to separate editors, each 
of whom has confined his own remarks to a 
few pages, and has, so far as‘we can judge, 
performed his task carefully and well. 

The first section of the work consists of a 
History of Milan, by Scipio Vegio, physician 
to Duke Francis the Second, which, with a 
continuation by Gaudentius Merula, extends 
from a.p. 1515 to 1525. It is followed by 
J. B. Speciano’s narratives of the second 
French war, of the captivity of King Francis 
the First, and of the siege of the castle of 
Milan. All three writers were men of high 
position and good abilities, and, inasmuch 
as they were eye-witnesses of many of the 
events which they describe, their testimony 
will prove valuable to those who care to trace 
the marches ‘and countermarches, the assaults 
and sorties, the stratagems and encounters, of 
the different armies which made Lombardy 
their battle-field in the early part of the six- 


teenth century. 


The second part of the volume contains two 
anonymous Chronicles of Cremona, written in 
the old local dialect, with no attempt at 
literary grace, and extending respectively from 
A.D. 1399 to 1442, and from 1494 to 1525. 
A brief summary of the History of Cremona, 
as given in [the second of these Chronicles, 
will show how frequently an Italian city 
passed from one rule to another, and how 
badly the people fared during the troublous 
and sanguinary time that intervened between 
the invasion of Charles the Eighth and the 
defeat of Francis the First at Pavia. Cremona 
did not indeed suffer any evils so dire as those 
which the soldiery of the “ gentil” Gaston de 
Foix inflicted on Brescia ; but it is clear that 
the epithet “misera” was no less applicable 
to it in those days than in the time of 
Virgil. 

After being held by the Dukes of Milan for 
upwards of fifty years, Cremona was, in 1499, 
wrested from Ludovico Sforza by the Venetians, 
and the standard of St. Mark was hoisted on 
the summit of the celebrated Torrazzo or cam- 
panile, amid great rejoicings. Ten years later 
the Venetians incurred the jealousy of their 
allies the French, and, being utterly routed at 
Agnadello, withdrew from their possessions on 
terra firma without striking another’ blow. 
Louis the Twelfth entered Cremona in state, 
and his soldiers established themselves in the 
castle. In 1512 the troops of the League 
seized the city, and were only diverted from 
their intention of sacking it by a seasonable 
payment of thirty thousand ducats. Another 
considerable sum of money was shortly after- 
wards raised for Duke Maximilian Sforza, 
who claimed the city as part of his 
paternal dominions, and came to visit 
it in person. The castle, however, remained 
in the hands of the French until the 
later part of the following year; and the city 
was so inefficiently guarded, that the Vene- 
tians, who had made a new alliance with the 
French, recovered it by a sudden attack, and 
ousted the Milanese and Spaniards. The 
Spaniards, on their return a few weeks after- 
wards, chose to consider the Cremonese re- 
sponsible for this raid, and exacted from them 
a fine of six thousand ducats. The battle of 
Marignano turned the scale once more, and 
the French took possession of the city and 





castle of Cremona in the autumn of 1515. 
The citizens gave a hearty welcome to King 
Francis the First, and received his general, 
Lautrec, with almost regal honours; but they 
were nevertheless compelled to contribute a 
sum of thirty thousand scudi to their new 
ruler, while his soldiers were pillaging the 
lands and houses of the neighbouring peasantry. 
The French evacuated Cremona suddenly in 
November, 1521, but returned thither as sud- 
denly a few days later. The citizens, attribut- 
ing these uncertain movements to a grand 
defeat of the whole invading army, and 
anxious only to be on the winning side, 
refused to admit them, and during a whole 
night “ stood firm as Paladins.” Perceiving, 
however, that their homes were in imminent 
danger of being sacked and burned before any 
succour could arrive, they reluctantly opened 
the gates in the morning. The French had 
not long resumed possession of Cremona when 
Prospero Colonna appeared before its walls at 
the head of the Imperial and Papal forces. A 
treaty was thereupon hastily concluded, by 
which the French pledged themselves to 
evacuate the city within forty-six days upon 
certain conditions ; but they remained a week 
beyond the appointed time, in order to secure 
as much booty as possible. Their garrison 
continued to hold the castle for more than a 
year after this, annoying the citizens by their 
frequent sorties, and it was not until two 
vigorous attempts to raise the siege had been 
repulsed that they withdrew to their own 
country. 

We find that, during the space of thirty-one 
years, Germans, Freuchmen, Venetians, Swiss, 
Spaniards, Milanese, and even Scots, were 
quartered on the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Cremona. . The chronicler records impartially 
how all of them in turn “facevano de gran 
male,” though he gives the worst character of 
all to a band of Italians, saying that they 
were as bad as Jews, and “worse than Turks.” 
Each victorious general was in his day hailed 
as a deliverer, and each proved himself to be 
no less tyrannical and exacting than his pre- 
decessor. Extraordinary taxes and subsidies 
were levied, not only by the invaders, but also 
by the Sforzas. On the third page of the 
Chronicle, we read :— 

“Lo ducha Ludovicho, signor de Milano, in lo 
dicto anno toleva delli dinari per tutto el dominio 
ducale a preti, frati, zentilhomeni, contadini in 
spetialita et a comuni defora, talmente che niuno 
non andaseva asento, et li mugiti andasevano al 
celo, et fo innumerabili che anderno a V’hospitale, 
et infenite donzelle restO da maritarse, et per 
questo molte feno vergogna a lor case e parenti.” 

Hitherto we have only alluded to political 
changes at Cremona ; but it is impossible to 
form a true estimate of the sufferings of the 
citizens during the French wars without 
taking into consideration the frequent inunda- 
tions of the Po, the long periods of drought 
and famine, and the grievous pestilences to 
which they were exposed. The chronicler 
informs us that, on the outbreak of a disease 
resembling leprosy, they found comfort in the 
contemplation of “the glorious St. Job,” who 
was thenceforth held in great reverence. The 
volume contains other quaint passages illus- 
trative of social life in Italy. 











BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Crimea and Transcaucasia. By 
J. Buchan Telfer, R.N. Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 

Over the Sea and Far Away: being a 
Narrative of Wanderings round the 
World. By Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff. 
With Illustrations. (Longmans & Co.) 


CapTaIn TELFer has spent three years in 
Southern Russia, in the course of which he 
paid two visits to the Crimea and to Trans- 
caucasia. He has condensed his three years’ 
wanderings into a consecutive tour, extending 
over ninety-two days, in the course of which 
he takes us from Odessa to the Ararat and 
Kasbeck and back again. He is a most con- 
scientious guide and shrewd observer, and 
introductions to Russian officials of high 
position gave him access to sources of in- 
formation, which remain sealed to ordinary 
travellers. But the hospitality extended 
him in numerous instances, and the admira- 
tion which he feels for the Emperor Alex- 
ander, have not induced him to conceal the 
truth, or to bestow praise where it is not due. 
He does not hesitate to point out the short- 
comings of Russian government, the para- 
lyzing influence of an unwieldy system of cen- 
tralization, and the shameful peculation of 
certain officials. 

Starting from Odessa, our author first takes 
us to the battle-fields around Sebastopol. The 
neglected condition of the English graves of 
course rouses his indignation. The walls 
have been broken down to admit cattle, and 
the crosses surmounting the tombstones have 
been shivered by fanatical Tartar herdsmen, in 
whose sight the cross is an abomination. The 
5,000/. voted last year by Parliament, he 
thinks, will hardly suffice to restore these 
monuments to a creditable condition and to 
protect them against iconoclasts for the future. 
From Sebastopol we are taken through the 
charming scenery of the Southern Crimea to 
Prince V"oronzof’s villa at Aloupka, and 
thence by steamer to Theodosia, Kerch, and 
Taman. At Sennaya, not far from Taman, 
the Archzological Commission of St. Peters- 
burg has recently caused excavations to be 
conducted, and some of the results are com- 
municated to us in these volumes. Amongst 
the objects discovered are numerous tomb- 
stones, covered with sculptures of the seven- 
branched candlestick of the tabernacle and 
with other devices. These are supposed to 
date from the time of the Khozars, who 
renounced Mohammedanism in favour of 
Judaism, if not from a still earlier period. 

The author then crossed a small corner of 
Circassia, where he met with a German colony 
and with a settlement of Doubobortsy, a 
curious Russian sect which discards all out- 
ward religious observances. Its members are 
industrious, frugal, honest, and exceedingly 
kind to their animals. Circassia is thus being 
repeopled by foreign colonists, but the exodus 
of the Circassians, in 1864, does not appear to 
have altogether depopulated the country once 
held by that warlike tribe, for at Novorossisk 
the mountaineers mustered strongly. They had 
come there from their secluded valleys with 
clumsy carts, in order to exchange their eggs, 
vegetables, poultry, and hides for the cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, and salt to be procured from 
Armenian and Jewish shopkeepers. 
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From Tiflis our author made an excursion 
southward to Erivan and Mount Ararat, 
which he ascended to a height of 13,700 feet, 
and northward across the pass of the Kasbeck 
to Vladikavkaz. Tiflis itself is interesting 
from the contact between the Western and the 
Eastern world. The Russians have established 
numerousadmirably managed institutions there, 
‘put our author—who appears to make a point 
of inspecting every prison, following the ex- 
ample of Howard, one of whose candlesticks 
is religiously preserved at the Museum of 
Odessa—feels bound to speak in terms of 
indignation of the management of the jail 
there. He knows the prisons of St. Peters- 
burg, where order, cleanliness, and other 
civilizing influences are at work, and cannot 
help suspecting that, at Tiflis, a large portion 
of the money granted by Government for the 
support of prisoners finds its way into pockets 
for which it was never intended. 

After a visit to Swanethia, he returns with us 
westward through the Crimea, and closes his 
narrative with a description of Nikolayef, “one 
of the untidiest State arsenals” in the world. 

The interest of the author's narrative is 
enhanced by frequent references to the past, 
when Greeks, Genoese, Turks, Mongols, and 
tussians in turn played a part in the history 
of the countries surrounding the Black Sea. 
He is indefatigable in his hunt for antiqui- 
ties or curiosities hidden away in convents, 
and his descriptions of many of these are 
rendered more interesting by illustrations 
engraved from sketches made on the spot. 
He also furnishes a good deal of curious in- 
formation on the Skoptsi, Stundits, Malakany, 
and other sectarians of Russia, who threaten 
the predominance of the orthodox Church in 

tussia in the same manner as do the dissenters 
that of the Church of England at home, and 
who, as their doctrines are generally permeated 
by communistic ideas, may even become 
a danger to the State, should they grow more 
numerous and powerful. 

Some of the more interesting chapters in 
these volumes refer to visits which the author 
paid to native tribes of the Caucasus. When 
at Vladikavkaz, he rode over to a village 
inhabited by Ossetes. Many members of this 
tribe are still Mohammedans, or heathens, 
and even those amongst them who call them- 
selves Christians, are so hardly more than 
nominally. Nevertheless, the manners and 
customs of all have become softened through 
contact with civilization, and although the 
law is not strong enough to make them 
abstain from a plurality of wives, these latter 
are no longer exchanged for cattle, but are 
paid for in coin; the ear of a widow is no 
longer cut off to be thrown into her husband’s 
grave, but a portion of her hair is made to do 
duty instead ; and the fortified towers, which 
were attached formerly to every house, are 
gradually disappearing. The village which 
eur author visited was governed by a native 
starshyna, whose high administrative abilities 
had won for him the distinction of being 
called the Osset Bismarck! At a school there 
a hundred children were being taught to read 
and write Russian, to cipher, to sew, and to 
perform various kinds of domestic work. 
“After inspection, the children faced an 
image in a corner of the room, and chanted a 
hymn, then, turning to a portrait of the 
Emperor, they sang ‘ God defend the Tsar.’” 





Thus they are taught to render unto Cesar 
the things which are Czsar’s, and to God the 
things which are God’s. 

After school our author was entertained in 
the most hospitable manner at the house of 
the starshyna :— 


“The room was furnished with a table, sofa, and 
chairs. The moment we were seated, a low three- 
legged stool was placed before each of us, with 
a large platter on it, bearing the quarter of a lamb 
that had been killed expressly for our dinner, it 
being close upon Easter; to my share was added 
the head and a piece of boiled pork. Large bowls 
filled with barley malt (a sort of draught porter, 
quite as good and certainly purer than most of the 
draught retailed in England) were next brought in ; 
and the Starshyna, reminding us that it was Lent, 
said that he and his people were obliged to fast, 
but they would not fail to do justice to the beer. 
I was also told that until I had eaten of the head 
of the lamb—for it is the dish of honour—nobody 
could join in the festivity. The head was, there- 
fore, immediately attacked, and then a number of 
Ossets, who had crowded into the room, tossed off 
their beer and shouted strange noises, which meant 
that our healths were being drunk. There was no 
lack of malt ; shouts followed upon shouts, and 
bowls were emptied to the health of the Tzar, of 
the Karalyeva, ‘Queen’ of the English, of the 
Grand Duke, and of the Governor.” 


The feast being ended, the visitors were 
conducted with ‘‘ Chesterfieldian courtesy ” to 
the queen, in front of the cottage, where the 
Ossets, in spite of their heavy libations, went 
through a long entertainment, including dances, 
a pantomimic stag-hunt, and a humorous per- 
formance, intended to hold up to derision the 
Greek labourers who work upon the roads of 
the Caucasus. Neither at the meal, nor during 
the entertainment which followed after it, 
were there any women present ; and when the 
author noticed their absence, he was told that 
it was not the custom of the country for 
women to show themselves or to be inquired 
after, but that they would think differently, 
no doubt, by-and-by, and that the Russians 
themselves had kept their women in conceal- 
ment not quite two hundred years ago. 

Even more interesting proved a visit to 
Swanethia, which our aathor paid in the com- 
pany of a Russian colone! on a tour of inspec- 
tion. The Swannety are a forbidding-looking 
set of men, often wretchedly clad, but all 
armed with rifles and other weapons, Their 
women are coarse of feature, with high cheek- 
bones, the only redeeming point about them 
consisting in magnificent busts. The habita- 
tions consist of a large windowless apartment, 
with a hole in the roof for the smoke 
to escape, in which the family lives with 
cows, dogs, and poultry. A stone tower, 
some sixty feet in height, and accessible only 
through a hole far above the ground, is 
attached to most of these dwellings, and serves 
as a place of refuge when murder has been 
committed, and the blood-money has not yet 
been paid. Murder is rife amongst these un- 
inviting mountaineers, and 1s the result, in 
most instances, of jealousy—a fact not to be 
wonderedat, if we consider that in consequence of 
femaleinfanticide there are nomore than seventy- 
four females toevery hundred males. Thedances 
of these people are described as uninteresting; 
but a sort of blind-man’s-buff appears to be 
deserving of translation to other climes. The 
two performers are attached to strings tied to 
a peg firmly driven into the ground; and 
whilst one of them attracts attention by rub- 





bing two small pieces of wood, the other, 
armed with a stick, endeavours to catch him, 
and then exercises the usual privilege of a 
successful player and belabours his fellow. 
The Russian government interferes but little 
in these mountain districts, and crime, even 
murder, is allowed to be settled according to 
the customs of the country. Each village is 
governed by a native chief and his assistant. 
These officers are elected by universal suffrage. 
Ballot papers are unknown, and vor populi 
makes itself heard by universal clamour, not 
unfrequently joined in by the women. The 
descriptions of some of these elections are 
amongst the best things in these volumes, and 
cases of the idol of the people refusing to 
serve occur frequently. 

The maps and illustrations accompanying 
this volume leave nothing to be desired. We 
feel bound, however, to object to, the author's 
unnecessarily cumbrous system of spelling, 
which compels us continuously to refer to his 
“key” if we would pronounce correctly, and 
is certainly not phonetic. Is not duk4&n or 
duken far preferable to doukann or dodkkén ; 
and was it necessary to spell the name of a 
well-known favourite of the Empress Catharine 
Potyomkyne ? 

The author of ‘Over the Sea and Far 
Away’ has done wisely in not following the 
usual overland track of tourists performing 
a journey round the world. Whatever interest 
may attach to the United States, they are in- 
ferior, as regards scenery, to the tropidéal 
countries of South America, and offer less 
attraction to a traveller who desires to come 
into contact with scenes of strange life. Our 
author looks upon a trip in one of the splendid 
vessels of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany as one of the most pleasant ways for 
spending a few months. They enable us to 
visit the tropical forests of Brazil, to pass 
through the Straits of Magellan, with its 
glaciers descending into the sea, and to ap- 
proach the stupendous peaks of the Andes, 
looking down upon the plains of Chili and of 
Peru. He is surprised that travellers bent on 
pleasure should so rarely avail themselves of 
this opportunity of seeing one of the fairest 
portions of the world’s surface. Yellow fever 
and political disorders, he thinks, need not be 
dreaded. Yet he himself was compelled to 
retrace his steps from Buenos Ayres to Rio 
Janeiro—a distance of 2,500 miles—in order to 
escape the imposition of a vexatious quarantine 
at Montevideo, This contre-temps, however, he 
bore with exceeding good humour. It merely 
called forth a humane proposition to hold an 
international congress, for the purpose of miti- 
gating the horrors of the Jazaretto, and of 
preventing its being made a source of revenue 
by unscrupulous officials. This suggestion is 
not so very unlikely to be acted upon in these 
days of congresses for all kinds of objects. 

After a flying visit to the principal cities of 
Brazil, and to Buenos Ayres, which appears 
to have improved wonderfully of late, our 
author started for the South. He is delighted 
with the Straits of Magellan, shut in by 
stupendous snow-clad mountains, which will 
hold out great inducements to the members of 
some future South American Alpine club. On 
nearing Crooked Reach the ship was stopped 
for a few hours.— 

“Tt was a strangely wild scene: the mountains 
so closed in upon us that we seemed to be only 
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in a narrow lake, with snow to the left of.us, snow 
to the right of us; and a biting wind drove great 
dark clouds before it, pelting us with blinding 
hail and sleet that chilled the very bones of those 
who a week before were in the hottest weather of 
the southern tropic. In the intervals between 
the squalls grand gleams of sunshine would illu- 
minate the forests and the snow-fields, and the 
departing sun, between the rolling away of one 
black mass and the attack of its successor, gave 
@ rosy tint to the crests, and warmed the mossy 
rocks and nearer forests with a rich lustre of 
golden brown.” 

When they neared the fearful rocks of 
Cape Welar, at the western opening of the 
Strait, the waves dashed up the cliffs and 
pinnacles in towers of foam; and as they 
passed into the open ocean and saw the fierce 
sea, a French passenger, pointing to it, said to 
our author, “Et voila, monsieur, ce qu’on 
appelle la mer Pacifique!” He seemed to 
think he had been swindled. 

Our author worked his way up the western 
coast of America as far as San Francisco, 
visiting the principal coast towns and some of 
those inland. He paid a visit, as a matter 


' of course, to the wondrous Yosemité valley, 


and then crossed the wide expanse of the 
Pacific for Japan. His account of a few trips 
into the interior of that interesting country. 
fills some of the most delightful chapters in 
his book ; and it is to be hoped that the 
Japanese, in spite of their contact with civiliza- 
tion, may preserve that kindliness of disposi- 
tion and sprightliness of manners which still 
exist, however, amongst the country population 
to which our author introduces us. The 
journey from Japan to Europe is passed over 
lightly, and fills only a few pages. 

The author has succeeded in producing a 
readable and at the same time a most instruc- 
tive book. Every page shows the experienced 
traveller, the man of broad views and of cul- 
ture. We especially agree with his remark 
that “a slight knowledge of plants doubles 
the pleasure of travelling, and adds a new 
charm to every delightful scramble, and gives 
continual interest even to what might other- 
wise be considered a dull walk.” Knowledge 
of every kind must prove useful to a traveller, 
no doubt, but none more so than a knowledge 
of natural history and, let us add, of geology. 
The illustrations are everything that could be 
desired. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Otho’s Death-Wager. In Five Acts, By 
Henry Spicer. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 

Estelle, and Other Poems. By Gerard Ben- 
dall. (E. Barrett.) 

Camden, and Other Poems. 
scom. (Pickering.) 

Antonio, and Other Poems. By James Mac- 
kintosh, 93rd Highlanders. (Provost & Co.) 

Camera Obscura. By Dora Greenwell. (Daldy, 
Isbister & Co.) 

Songs in the Night, and other Poems. By the 
Author of ‘ Christian Schools and Scholars,’ 
{Burns & Oates.) 

The Literary Remains of C. M. Fanshawe. With 

Notes by thelate Rev. W. Harness. (Pickering. ) 

THe “Golden Legend” has supplied Mr. 

Spicer with the plot of his drama of ‘ Otho’s 

Death-Wager.’ In the life of St. Pelaygien 


By Cave Win- 


occurs, according to the Preface to the drama, 
a passage describing how the wife of Otho the 
Third accused of an attempt upon her chastity 








an earl whose only fault had been a Joseph- 
like reluctance to accept her advances. Before 
paying the forfeit of his guilt, which, resting 
on the word of an empress, was not to be 
doubted, the earl prayed his wife that she 
would vindicate his fame by the ordeal of hot 
iron. This she did, the result being to prove 
the dead man innocent, Otho, whose own 
life was staked upon the issue, after causing 
the empress to be burnt, purchased his re- 
demption by giving to the widow four castles 
in the “bysshoppryche of Lymeneis,” which 
were subsequently known as “the termys of 
the dayes.” Upon this subject Mr. Spicer 
has written a drama which is noteworthy in 
many respects. Its language is terse and 
vigorous, there is no lack of poetic adorn- 
ment, and the story is dramatically evolved. 
Many of the characters are painted with skill, 
and one or two of them take a firm hold upon 
the reader’s sympathies. Otho himself is a 
little too like “the blameless king,” and 
Amala, the hero, is, like most spotless knights, 
shadowy and colourless. Hermann, however, 
a German knight, possessed of blunt honesty 
and characterized by an inveterate aversion 
from marriage, Mary of Aragon, the Empress, 
Sifrid, a traitor, and other characters are drawn 
with much force. Considerable ingenuity is 
displayed in dealing with the story. The 
empress is unlike ordinary women of her 
class, and her language to the man she would 


win from his allegiance to her husband is more. 


subtle and fuller of suggestion than the 
coarser temptations that are ordinarily em- 
ployed. The catastrophe is cleverly brought 
about, the appearance of a miracle being 
avoided while the full point of the lesson 
conveyed by the ordeal is enforced. It may, 
however, be doubted whether in dealing with 
a medizeval subject of this kind our. author's 
scruples concerning the introduction of a 
miracle are not a little out of place. 

Mr. Bendall writes agreeably, and shows 
some command of poetic phraseology. His 
numbers flow easily, and are warmed with 
genuine passion. He hasa disagreesble habit, 
however, when he succeeds in arresting the 
reader’s attention, of falling into commonplace. 
‘ Estelle,’ the most ambitious poem in the 
volume, deals with the love of the supposed 
narrator for a woman who believes herself to 
be a widow. So soon as mutual avowals 
have been made, news is received that the 
lady’s husband is alive and on his way home 
from Africa. Like the lovers in the ballad of 
‘Auld Robin Grey,’ they take but one kiss 
and part for ever. The story, if such it can 
be called, is pleasantly related, the language 
attaining at times poetical elevation. It is 
difficult to imagine how much the effect of 
this is marred by such lines as 

Rang out the bell whose merry chime 

Said it was half an hour to dinner-time, 
and half-adozen other lines we might quote. 
The following poems are in keeping with the 
first, and present, with some tenderness and 
feeling, various phases of youthful enthusiasm. 

Quite startling is it to find a young poet, in 
days when so many new idols have arisen, 
carefully imitating Byron, and recalling all 
the eccentricities of that school of writers 
which turned down its collars in sign that its 
life was blasted with sorrow from the outset. 
Not particularly tragic is the life narrated in 
the poem called ‘Camden,’ since the worst 





sorrow described is the loss of the narrator’s 
father, with his temporary severance from the 
girl he loves by her sire, whom he impolitely 
describes as 
A son of earth, 
Who knew no greater fear than dearth, 
No greater joy than that of sense 
Without its crown intelligence. 
We yet find our poet comparing his life to a 
voleano, and going through the customary 
extravagances of the Byronic school. How 
close is his imitation of his model may be 
seen from the followinz short extract, which 
is little more than a paraphrase of a portion 
of ‘ Manfred ’:— 
Ob! I am the sprite of the mountains, 
And a pine for a wand I wave, 
And I break the gates, where the fountains 
Lie locked in a frozen cave, 
Then I hurl them back in an icy wrack, 
And laugh as they struggle and rave. 


And I dive mid the blue crevasses, 
Where the falling ice-peaks ring, 

And I rest mid the giant masses 
Where the snow can scarcely cling, 

But at eve, you may trace along their face 
The light of my folded wing. 


Oh! I am the sprite of the ranges, 
I hurl the avalanche down, 
And I govern and guide the changes 
That pass o’er each hoary crown, 
The crimson and rose that each moment repose 
Ere the evening shadows frown. 
Occasionally we meet some such instance of 
bathos as this :— 
Then all the floods of heaven fell, 
As though had burst some mighty well. 

A limited measure of the poetic faculty is 
accorded Mr. Mackintosh, whose verses are as 
commonplace in execution as in the sentiments 
they enshrine. A modest Preface, which is 
the best part of the volume, quotes from 
‘Sartor Resartus’ the words, ‘* Produce! 
Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infini- 
tesimal fraction of a Product, produce it, in 
God's name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee : out with it, then.” If many men accept 
its counsel in as simple faith and as direct 
interpretation as Mr. Mackintosh this enuncia- 
tion of Mr. Carlyle will have much for which to 
answer. A verse from ‘ Antonio,’ the most im- 
portant poem in the volume, will show Mr. 
Mackintosh’s system of composition. In the 
present case, he has apparently taken a simile 
from the Rev. Isaac Watts, and expanded it :— 

“There is a marked analogy between 

Thee, thou great Orb! and dying christian man ; 

Thou settest in thy glory ; thus is seen 

The finish of the good man’s little span : 

But who can trace the wondrous God-known plan, 

Save by the symbol of thy rising beams ? 

His soul shall rise in glory from the wan, 

Chill, momentary pause of death’s dark dreams, 

As thou dost rise at morn surrounded by thy gleams.” 

A formidable list of errata which prefaces 
the book is far from exhausting the mistakes 
which call for correction. 

It is scarcely fair perhaps to pass with a 
brief notice Miss Greenwell’s polished verses, 
inspired by generous sentiment and finished 
with artistic care. Admirable as is, however, 
all she writes, there are wanting the poetic 
fervour, the creative power, and the imagina- 
tive insight which belong to the true poet. 
Her productions are calculated to afford con- 
stant delight to educated and sympathetic 
readers, and.are a highly satisfactory product 
of culture, perception, and power over lan- 
guage. They show comparatively few traces 
of imitation, though the influence of Mr. 
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Swinburne and the Rossettis is now and 
then discernible. The first poem, ‘The Song 
of Islam, is our favourite. The following 
verses display much tenderness and grace :— 
He sang not the song of strife 
With Amr EI Kais, vowed 
To the cymbal clash, and the loud 
Fierce clangour of battle proud ; 
Of the javelin’s steely flight, 
Of the flashing of spear and sword, 
Of the wine that moveth aright 
In the wine-eup freely poured. 
He sang not of what men praise, 
Of how men suffer, or grieve, 
Of the little dust that we raise, 
Of the little dust we leave ; 
Of the moving caravan, 
Or the cawel’s patient march, 
Or the skies’ unmoving arch, 
He sang not the song of man! 
He sang of the light that breaks 
When the thunder-cloud is riven, 
He sang of the life that wakes 
To a call that cometh from Heaven ; 
Of a Voice in the desert heard, 
Of a cry at the midnight hour, 
Of a strength that waiteth a word 
Of the hiding of ancient power. 
He sang of the life that takes 
Its sleep in the arms of death, 
Uf the dawn through the dusk that breaks 
That the darkness conquereth. 
He sang of the light that sleeps 
And burns in the hidden gem, 
He sang of the light that leaps 
And flames in the diadem. 
He sang of the flowering rod, 
Of the almonds blossoming, 
He sang of the seed in the clod, 
A dark unlovely thing. 
He sang of the blade through the sod, 
That cleaves at the breath of spring, 
He sang to the ear of God, 
He sang the song of a King! 
‘The Wren,’ ‘The Secret,’ ‘The Woodbine,’ 
‘The Almond Bough,’ ‘ The Blade of Grass,’ 
are all delicate alike in conception and execu- 
tion. For the “ Poems on Legendary Subjects” 
we care less, though some of these are in- 
spired by deep feeling and heroic sentiment. 
A strange slip occurs in ‘The Woodbine,’ 
where the question is asked, ‘ What carest 
she?” The first stanza in ‘ Bring Me Word 
how tall She is’ — 
Within a garden shade, 
A garden sweet and dim, 
* Two happy children played 
Together ; he was made 
For God, and she for him— 


recalls rather closely Milton’s line eoncerning 
Adam and Eve :— 


He for God only, she for God in him. 


We are not great admirers of religious 
poetry, so-called. Almost every book of that 
class shows labour rather than genius, and 
even the popular ‘ Christian Year’ is far more 
prose than poetry. But we can speak highly 
of the small volume by an authoress already 
known as the writer of an excellent biography, 
and of an important work on Christian schools. 
Although written by a Catholic, ‘Songs in the 
Night’ will be acceptable among Protestants. 
With the exception of one, on ‘ Mentana’ (the 
subject of which would seem to be in itself 
repulsive to any one who believes that Chris- 
tianity is a religion which -would scarcely ap- 
prove of the slaughter of men in defence of 
earthly power), there is not a line in them 
which can give offence even to evangelicals, 
however much they may condemn the theo- 
logy. They may be read by every one, as 
Catholics can find pleasure in George Her- 
bert’s ‘Temple.’ The chief characteristic of the 





book, as a whole, is the vein of melancholy 
which runs throughout. The majority of the 
poems look back, sorrowfully, to years gone 
by: not repiningly, as if the authoress had 
ever for an instant regretted either the step 
which she took when she left the Established 
Church, or her vows soon after, when she 
became a nun ; but still sorrowfully: and, it 
may be, as if to show how, in spite of every 
sacrifice which she has made (it is ourselves 
who speak of sacrifice, not the writer) and of 
the daily work and labours which she has 
gone through for so many years, the reward 
and the satisfaction must not be looked for 
here. The book ends with a few modernized 
versions of some medieval hymns; and an 
“imitation ” of the first book of the ‘ Court of 
Sapience,’ by John Lydgate. We think this 
last is admirably well done ; and the authoress 
of ‘ Christian Schools and Scholars’ would be 
doing a good service if she could give us a 
volume of such imitations, in the same style 
and with the same poetic feeling. 

Mr. Pickering has done well in reprinting 
Miss Fanshawe’s bright verses. He has added 
some manuscript notes of the late Mr. Harness, 
and given an extract from a striking descrip- 
tion by Miss Fanshawe of Lord Byron. Large 
numbers of letters by this clever and cultivated 
womar are still extant, and it would be well 
if Mr. Pickering would follow up this volume 
by editing a selection of them. 








The Chetham Miscellanies. Vol. V. 
by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A. 
Society.) 

Tus is the ninety-sixth volume of historical 
documents which has been issued by the 
Society founded upwards of thirty years ago 
by certain zealous Cheshire and Lancashire 
antiquaries, for the sake of doing honour to 
the memory of Humphrey Chetham, the 
worthy to whom the city of Manchester owes 
its famous library. The Chetham, like the 
Camden and the Surtees Societies, has during 
its career issued many books of importance, 
and fallen into some errors which historical 
students are not inclined to treat too tenderly. 
As a whole, however, its publications have 
been wisely selected and well edited. The 
present volume may, from the care bestowed 
upon it, compare with the best of its prede- 
cessors. We have only discovered one grave 
mistake therein. There is no index, and 
therefore the large mass of genealogical lore 
which is embodied in the notes is well-nigh 
useless. 

The first article in the collection is a Report 
on “* The State, Civil and Ecclesiastical, of the 
county of Lancaster,” made by certain of the 
clergy about 1590. There is no direct evidence 
as to who were to be the recipients of the 
document; but the editor is probably right in 
suggesting that it was intended for the in- 
struction of either the Privy Council or of the 
Court of High Commission for Causes Eccle- 
siastical within the northern province. The 
authors of the Report were for the most part 
men of Puritan leanings, but there is nothing 
particularly strange or grotesque in the com- 
plaints they make. We know from many 
other sources that the rough-and-ready manner 
in which the Reformed doctrines and discipline 
had been planted in the county palatine of 
Lancaster had cruelly wounded the feelings of 


Edited 
(Chetham 





many, and that the first result of a change so 
violent was an alarming amvunt of godlesshess, 
Almost every clause of this old paper shows 
that the bonds of authority had become ter- 
ribly relaxed, and that there was no strong 
public opinion on the side of moral order to 
keep loose persons in check. Not only do we 
find that the medizval custom of holding fairs 
and markets on Sunday was still usually 
retained, and that “ wackes, ales, greenes, 
maigames, rushbearinges, bearebaites, doveales, 
bonfires, {and} all maner vnlawfull gaming, 
pipeinge, and daunsing, and such like, ar 
in all places freely exercised vppon ye 
Sabboth,” but that the persons who professed 
to conform to the worship of the English 
Church frequently did so in such a manner as 
to show their contempt for ber ritual, some 
walking about and talking, others laughing 
during prayers, while the more devout evinced 
their adherence to the suppressed religion by 
crossing themselves, beating their breasts, and 
telling their beads in secret. At the time 
when service was going on, it was common for 
the unreclaimed people who remained without 
to assemble in the churchyard or the streets 
hard by, and to amuse themselves with 
clamorous shouting and throwing stones 
upon “ the leades of the churche. ’ 

The ancient burial customs seem to have 
been retained almost without alteration, as 
far as the change of circumstances would 
permit. When the body was laid out pre- 
paratory to burial, it was surrounded, by night 
and by day, with burning candles, the church 
bells were rung to warn the neighbours to 
pray for the soul of the departed, and all the 
neighbours who visited the corpse were wont 
to say a Pater Noster ora De Profundis. The 
wayside crosses, which have now nearly all 
been swept away either by the reforming zeal 
of our predecessors or the carelessness of more 
modern times, seem then to have been common; 
for these Lancashire clergy tell us that at 
funerals “they carie the curse towardse the 
churche all garnished with crosses, which they 
sett downe by the way at everie crosse, and 
there all of them devowtly, on theire knees, 
make prayers for the dead.” 

This custom of affixing small crosses to the 
bier or the pall lingered long. We have heard 
of it being followed late in the last century. 
‘The Obsequy of faire Phillida,’ a ballad in 
the Roxburghe collection (Ballad Soc. ix. 345), 
is adorned with a woodcut of a funeral, which, 
from the dresses of the bearers and grave- 
digger, cannot be much older than 1640. 
There we find the coffin, or bier (it is not easy 
to say which it is), covered with e tight-fitting 
pall, on which are fastened in an irregular 
manner seventeen small crosses in circles. 

The intense dislike of the Roman Catholic 
population for the English burial service is 
shown by the fact that when the body 
was brought to the churchyard, they were 
accustomed to “overtreate the minister to 
omitt the service,” and bury the body them- 
selves without religious rites. If, however, 
the clergyman insisted upon performing his 
duty, the friends were in the habit of going 
away, as they refused absolutely to join in or 
be present at the service. 

Secret marriages and baptisms are com- 
plained of, though the memorialists do not 
seem to have felt the evil of them so bitterly 
as they did many other things of less con- 
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sequence. To us, for whom all these things 
are but. matters of history, these unregistered 
marriages and baptisms are of far move im- 
port than the ceremonial which gave so much 
pain, to the compilers of the Memorial. It is 
well known that throughout the whole of the 
north of England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the more devout among the 
Roman Catholics were wont to have these 
rites performed by their own priests. One 
consequence is that now they are, in many 
cases, entirely incapable of proof. The Bod- 
leian list of Yorkshire Roman Catholics in 
1604 furnishes numerous examples of these 
secret marriages, and is in some instances the 
only evidence we have that such marriages 
were ever contracted. They usually took place 
far from home, before a few chosen and faith- 
ful witnesses only. Here is an _ instance, 
notable as relating to one of the higher gentry 
of the county of York :— “Secret mariage. 
Richard Cholmley, Esquier, maryed with 
Mary Hungate, in the presence of John 
Wilson, William Martin, Hugh Hope, and 


‘Christopher Danyell, in a fell with a Popish 


priest.” 

The lady and her lover dare not be wedded 
at home, for fear of spies; so they met by 
appointment at some wild place on the moor- 
lands, where a priest, at the risk of his life, 
was found ready to perform the marriage rite. 

‘The second article in the volume is a visi- 
tation made of the Chester diocese, in 1590, 
by John Piers, Archbishop of York. Except 
to the minute student of ecclesiastical history, 
its chief interest will consist in the copious 
biographical notes with which it is enriched. 
Of a far higher value are the letters of Randal 
Holme and Leonard Smethley, the deputy 
heralds who acted in Lancashire and Cheshire 
in the reign of James the First. Holme was 
an upright and honest man, somewhat igno- 
rant and very vain of his office; but, as his 
manuscript collections yet prove to us, he had 
a genuine love of his profession. As far as 
we can see, nothing very good can be told of 
Smethley: he was far more ignorant than 
Holme, and grasping and ignorant in so large 
a measure, that his senior, as he reports to the 
authorities at the Heralds’ College, found it 
needful, on one occasion, to tell him that “ his 
vnhonest mynd could dispence with his con- 
science.” , 

Both master and man were constantly in 
trouble with the gentry in their dominions on 
the subject of fees. When the Heralds’ College 
was incorporated, it took upon itself not only 
the regulation of arms, but also the ordering 
of those sumptuous funerals in which the bad 
taste of our forefathers delighted. If a great 
man died, the body was sometimes kept lying 
in state for weeks. More frequently, how- 
ever, the remains were privately interred, 
without pomp or heraldic display, and some 
time afterwards a magnificent hearse was 
erected in the church, hung round with the 
arms, crest, and motto of the dead and his 
ancestors, and the family and retainers went 
at night by torch-light to hear a funeral 
sermon in praise of the virtues of the deceased. 
For all this display, heraldic knowledge was 
needed ; yet so perverse were the gentry around 
that, instead of employing Holme and Smethley 
to superintend the pageant and paint the ban- 
ners, they often engaged what the senior deputy 
herald calls “ poor snaks, hedge-paynters, and, 





I take it, plasterers,” to do their blazonry for 
them. This was unbearable to the men in 
authority, who were defrauded of their fees ; 
and long and bitter were their complaints to 
the authorities in St. Paul’s Churchyard, urging 
that sharp measures should be taken with the 
arms-painters, and that the people who had 
these stately funerals provided for their rela- 
tives should be compelled to pay the accus- 
tomed fees to Messrs. Holme and Smethley, 
whether they availed themselves of their ser- 
vices or not. There were, however, difficulties 
in the way which the members of the college 
fully understood, but which were not so clear 
to these men who felt themselves defrauded. 
The heralds, since their incorporation, had, it is 
true, jurisdiction over arms and other heraldic 
insignia ; but it was well understood by them- 
selves, and by all others who had information on 
the matter—and heraldry was then one of the 
necessary accomplishments of an English gen- 
tleman—that there were numbers of families, 
whose right to bear arms was unquestioned, of 
whom the heralds had no notice in their books. 
Many members of the higher families were too 
proud to acknowledge them. There is a tale 
told of a certain northern squire who, when 
served at the instance of Sir William Dugdale 
with a summons to attend his visitation, to 
prove his arms and pedigree, replied, “ Tell 
this new knight that the Watertons bore the 
three bloody crescents for five hundred years 
before the usurper, Richard, incorporated his 
college, and that the Watertons will continue 
to bear them a thousand years after some 
righteous king has suppressed it.” Whether 
this be a fable or, as we think more likely, a 
slightly decorated version of a real message, it 
is certain that many of the nobler of the un- 
titled houses did not acknowledge the authority 
of the heralds. With the lesser gentry it was 
much the same. Their arms might not have 
got into rolls or printed volumes, but they 
possessed plate-carvings and embroidery which 
showed that they had borne them in days 
gone by ; and, as their position was well known 
and acknowledged among their own neighbours 
and kinsmen, they were little concerned to avail 
themselves of the services of. the London office. 
Then, as now, the chief occupation of the heralds 
was with the new men, who wanted, as far as 
armorial bearings could do it, to be put on the 
same platform with the older families. These 
men were frequently glad to have the services 
of the heralds or their deputies when they 
made a sumptuous funeral; but even they, it 
seems, were not over ready to pay largely for 
such services, The complaints of Mr. Randal 
Holme, when a Hanmer or an Egerton re- 
ceives what he considers “‘obscur buryall,” 
are lugubrious enough; but his deepest dis- 
tress is caused by people who will not enter 
their pedigrees, or who, having done so, will 
not pay as large a sum as he thinks becoming. 
In 1632 Viscount Kilmorey died, and his 
successor was at once applied to for the fee for 
registering his descent. He promised to give 
10/., which seems a handsome sum, taking 
into account the value of money at the time. 
Holme was willing to take it ; but the London 
authorities hesitated, so he writes to them at 
length in evident distress. ‘I pray you send 
me a speedy answare herof, whether I shall 
take it or no of him... . yf you knew his 


nature so well as I, you would not refuse it, 
rather then haue nothing at all, and if this be 





not taken while he is in his humor non can 
preuayle with him if he onst gaynsay it... . 
Consider of it, the matter lyeth on bleading 
all this season, & I doubt if you take not this 
profered mite the temple of his harte will 
shortly close her dores of all beneuolence.” 

The last article in the volume is a roll of 
the Easter dues paid in the large parish of 
Whalley, in 1552 and 1553. It will be of 
considerable use to any future local historian, 
but is of small general interest: any one curious 
as to the history of surnames would do well 
to look it through. Several north - country 
names, now corrupted so as to be unintelli- 
gible, here appear in their correct forms. 





Hygini Astronomica: ex Codicibus ase primum 
collatis recensit Bernhardus Bunte. (Leip- 
zig, Weigel.) 

THE ‘Astronomicin Poeticon,’ or, as we are now 
told to call it, the ‘ Astronomica,’ which bears 
the name of Hyginus, isa book which scholars 
are obliged to consult occasionally, but even 
the most zealous can hardly be supposed to 
read it from end to end with any degree of 
pleasure. The neglect into which the book 
has fallen in these days is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that the immediate predecessors of 
the present editor were Muncker, who pub- 
lished in 1680, and Van Staveren, whose 
bulky quarto appeared in 1742. Whatever 
be the merits of a Dutch Variorum, it cer- 
tainly cannot satisfy the requirements of 
modern philology ; and Dr. Bunte has given 
us the best possible proof that even Hyginus 
deserves and repays the labour involved in 
the preparation of a new and critical recension 
of his text. 

Of Hyginus personally we know nothing. 
The view that he may have belonged to the 
Augustan age is somewhat hastily set aside 
by Dr. Bunte, but the hypothesis is not quite 
so absurd as it might seem: the literary 
defects visible throughout the work might be 
explained by the supposition that the author 
was a Greek, or that the book was largely 
used in schools, and thus came to be modified 
from time to time in accordance with scholastic 
ideas and exigencies. Scaliger wished to 
identify the writer with the Hyginus author 
of the Fabulz; and Dr. Bunte (who edited 
the Fabulz some years ago) adduces a long 
and interesting array of arguments in support 
of Scaliger’s theory. One of the most signifi- 
cant of the points of resemblance between the 
two works thus attributed to one and the 
same author is the tendency to retain Greek 
words and forms, even in cases (e.g. Mean- 
drus, Istrus, &c.) where there is no obvious 
reason for departing from the Latin usage. 
If we bear this peculiarity in mind, the nume- 
rous references to and citations from Greek 
writers in Hyginus have an especial value, 
because, though not necessarily the fruit of 
much original reading, they would seem, 
nevertheless, to have been directly translated 
from the Greek—possibly to a great extent 
from scholia, commentaries, and similar com- 
pilations. A remark of Valckenaer’s, there- 
fore, sums up pretty nearly all that need be 
said of the writer and his book :—“ Quisquis 
tandem fuerit hominum et unde domo, Gre- 
culus an Latinus, ob libros quos legit nune 
perditos, suo quodam merito videtur esti- 
mandus.” The justice of this remark is felt 
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at once, if one remembers that Hyginus pre- 
serves reminiscences of lost plays of /Eschylus 
and Euripides, and that among the forty or 
more authors whom he cites are Callimachus 
Eratosthenes, and other great names of the 
Alexandrine period. Dr. Bunte has added to 
the list of authors quoted by reading (with his 
best MS.) Meton in lieuof the vulgate metam at 
the end of the procemium: we observe also 
that, in ii. 13 and ii. 21, his MSS. have not 
Mnaseas, but the name of a very different per- 
sonage, viz. Museus. As an instance of im- 
provement of another kind, we may adduce a 
passage in ii. 16, which now runs thus: “ne 
si hominis effigie eum constitueret, hominis 
memoriam tenens, coniugis desiderio moue- 
retur,’”—where hominis has been restored (from 
the oldest MS.) for nihilominus, to the mani- 
fest advantage of the sense. In the revision 
of the text, Dr. Bante has relied chiefly on a 
Dresden MS., said to be of the ninth or tenth 
century, together with two Wolfenbiittel MSS. ; 
and it is not too much to say that, through the 
use of these new critical materials, the text of 
Hyginus appears now, for the first time, in a 
form which can command the confidence of 
scholarly students of this important though 
unattractive relic of antiquity. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

A Woman Scorned. By E. Owens Black- 

burne. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Jennie of the Prince's. By R. H. Buxton. 

3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Thereby Hangs a Tale. By G. M. Fenn. 

3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Betsey Harold's Story. By J.C. (Liverpool, 

R. A. Elliott.) 
Miss BLackpurRNE has catered well for jaded 
novel-readers in her sensational story of Irish 
life. She scorns the trammels of probability, 
and gives a free rein to an imagination fertile 
in horrors. The death of the beautiful Judith 
O'Driscoll, who is torn to pieces by fox- 
hounds, is the fitting conclusion of a life of 
the boldest villainy. In order to clear the 
way for her union with a certain too-fasci- 
nating Oscar Fitzgerald, she poisons a harm- 
less girl to whom he is attached, causes her 
own sister to be waylaid by her ruffianly 
agents and compelled to swear eternal renun- 
ciation of the addresses of the same gentle- 
man, has him shot at to keep him in order; 
and when her plans have all failed, and 
the wretched Kitty has been reconciled to the 
man of her heart, herself takes a deliberate, 
but unsuccessful, aim at the lovers, ending 
with the horrible death we have described, 
which she incurs in attempting to avoid dis- 
covery by flight. Though the story is nota 
little absurd, it is undeniably vivacious, and 
many of the minor characters are possible and 
well drawn. James O'Dell, the madman, 
with his trained crows and performing dog 
Dionysius, is, we are assured, a sketch from 
life, and certainly 1s a pathetic and interesting 
figure. Phii Costigan, and Mr. Martin Pratt, 
Kitty’s unwelcome admirer, are typical Irish- 
men in their different ways, and the country 
itself is described con amore. The author is 
not so well informed on sporting matters,—at 
least, “the dogs,” as she calls them, are not 
usually put in special requisition on frosty 
days. 

The Prince’s is the Prince’s Theatre, and the 





author avows that the object of her book is to 
show “that a right-minded woman can, in 
spite of youth, personal attractions, and an 
unguarded position, hold her own bravely, 
even on the much-abused stage, passing 
through the ordeal of admiration scatheless, 
and preserving her purity and simplicity 
from first to last.” Undoubtedly, Jennie 
succeeds in doing all this, but it must be 
admitted that she is singularly fortunate 
in the persons she comes across. But 
with that we have nothing to do. We 
cannot say that the book is interesting, how- 
ever unexceptionable its moral may be. 
Jennie’s theatrical career does not begin till 
the second volume, and there is a great deal 
of unnecessary complication given to the plot 
by the introduction of numbers of fresh 
characters at various late periods of the story. 
We must protest once more against the use 
of presentiments, which are generally silly, 
and always defeat an author’s probable object 
by taking away the uncertainty which keeps 
a reader’s attention alive. For instance, at 
p. 170 of the first volume, we have a pre- 
sentiment of the coming death of the heroine's 
father, and then as many as sixty pages are 
taken to kill him. Perhaps any practised 
novel. reader, knowing that Jennie, the daughter 
of a country gentleman in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, was ultimately to go upon the 
stage, would guess that her father could 
only go out hunting in order to be killed and 
gotrid of. There might, however, have been 
a touch of gratification in watching how that 
result was worked out, mixed: with the least 
possible doubt as to whether the guess was a 
right one; but both are taken away by the 
unwise statement that the picture of Jennie’s 
father at the meet was one which after-events 
caused her never to forget. We have assumed 
that the author is. a woman, first, because 
chances are vastly in favour of such an assump- 
tion, and then because the ladies’ dresses are 
carefully described, even in the midst of 
agonizing circumstances, and, above ll, 
because the men are far inferior to the women, 
and, in fact, are scarcely more than. odiously 
polite and officious wax figures. Women are, 
in actual life, usually quick enough at detect- 
ing social shortcomings in men, but they seem 
to lose this power as soon as they begin to 
write. 

Mr. Fenn’s tale is but indifferently hung. 
It turns on the supposed changing of two 
infants in the cradle, an ambitious manceuvre 
on the part of the housekeeper, mother of one 
of the babes. Her scheme is very effectually 
thwarted by an old nurse detecting the trick, 
putting them back in their proper positions, 
and surviving to explain matters in the nick 
of time. The most original part of the story 
is the ineffable vulgarity of nearly all the 
characters. The least offensive are a rather 
dull-witted gamekeeper, and a comic cabman 
and his wife, drawn “after Dickens,” and 
intended to set forth the inverse proportions 
of virtue and grammatical accomplishment. 
As to the stage alderman, his wife, sister, and 
daughters, Vanleigh, Sir Felix, and Podger 
Pratt, they are simply detestable; and the 
consumptive young person who suffers so 
much from Trevor's brotherly attentions is 
little less unpleasant. , 

‘Betsey Harold’s Story’ is a simple and 
uninteresting little tale, constructed with mate- 





rials which have been used over and over 
again. It is perfectly harmless, and wiil 
probably remind some of our readers of the 
stories which they read in their childhood on 
Sunday afternoons, because they could find 
nothing less dull in the limited collection of 
books allowed to them. The form of the 
story is against it. It opens with a little 
conversation, the result of which is that 
Betsey Harold is induced to dress up with 
additions an old journal kept by her many 
years before. This serves to remove the 
persons of the story one step further than 
necessary from our interest, which, however, 
could not, in any case, have been very keen 
in characters who are only broadly distin- 
guished in being good or bad. Readers of 
school histories are painfully aware how 
barren is the mere narration of the most 
thrilling events ; and even tales of crime are 
insipid, if we are left in ignorance of the 
particular motives which led to their commis- 
sion, As Godwin said to Mrs. Shelley about 
a tragedy she had shown to him, — “ Your 
personages are mere abstractions, the lines and 
points of a mathematical diagram, and not 
men and women. If A crosses B, and C falls 
upon D, who can weep for that?” Every one 
feels the truth of this, but the difficulty begins 
when one sits down to write. The characters 
are to be lifelike, they must each have some 
special qualities to distinguish them from 
others, and they must do such things as would 
be done by persons of their peculiar temper or 
character. But how is this to be done? One 
great difficulty we take to be this. In actuab 
life the same action performed by different 
persons varies enough to give us somé indica- 
tions of the persons’ characters, and so we get 
to regard a particular act done by A as one 
of his characteristics. But the mere state- 
ment that the act was done by a person of 
whom we know nothing gives us no indica- 
tion of his character. The distinctions which 
we make depend almost entirely upon details, 
and though the observation of them in real 
life is made almost unconsciously, they must 
be carefully forced out in writing. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Houses and Housekeeping: a Fireside Gossip 
upon Home and its Comforts. By Lady Barker. 


(Hunt & Co.) ; 
Rosamond Ferrars. By M. Bramston. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
Fairy Guardians. By F. Willoughby. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 

Baron Bruno ; or, the Unbelieving Philosopher, 
and other Fairy Stories. By Louisa Morgan. 
(Same publishers.) 

The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. (Warne & Co.) 

Maria Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, Parent's As- 
sistant, Frank, Rosamond, Harry and Lucy. 
Reedited and revised by Mrs. Valentine. 
(Same publishers.) ‘ . 

The Story of the Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
(Same publishers.) 

The Romans and Danes. 

Silver Pitchers, and Other Stories. 
Alcott. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Lavy Barker must have had a fairy godmother 

who endowed her with the grace of pleasantness. 

This fireside gossip on home and its comforts would 

inspire the veriest slattern with desire to amend. 

It is like reading a fairy tale, with the subtle 

pleasure of feeling that it may all be put in 

practice. It is a book we would give to every 
girl of our acquaintance. The chapter on domestic 


(Same publishers.) 
By Louisa M. 
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upholstery is fascinating ; the account of the dismal 
room full of old and shabby furniture is like seeing 
@ transformation-scene in a pantomime brought 
into real life. The value of the volume lies in its 
bright suggestiveness ; there is nothing but what 
any one of the slenderest capacity might achieve, if 
only the desire and the will to do so were aroused. 
It is to be hoped that may be the practical result 
to all who read this little unpretending book about 
houses and housekeeping. 

‘Rosamond Ferrars’ is an excellent story for 
girls, and is as entertaining as if it were written 
with no other purpose. 

‘Fairy Guardians’ is a very prettily got-up book, 
prettily illustrated ; but the letter-press is not 
genuine fairy lore. The style is artificial, and the 
stories far too elaborate. The result is not very 
entertaining ; but, as we have said, the book is 
pretty to look at. 

‘Baron Bruno; or, the Unbelieving Philosopher, 
and other Fairy Tales,’ is beautifully illustrated, 
bound, and printed ; but the tales are, one and all, 
atter rubbish. The style is stilted and affected, and 
the matter bears witness to having been compiled 
from various previous and better stories, which are 

iled in the process. The writer lacks the gift 

story-telling—that magic gift, by which those 
who possess it can make a tale about a broomstick 
In the present case, the bad taste 
and bad style deprive the stories of all grace and 
freshness, We can recollect nothing worse in the 
declining days of the old annuals. 

‘The Basket of Flowers’ is an old and well- 
Acnown German story, which has been before trans- 
Hated in abridgment. In the present volume it is 
agiven at full length ; the style is old-fashioned, 


and the exhortations to piety and virtue are 


vterribly long-winded ; but there is a vigorous pith 
-0f human interest and dramatic retribution, which 
explains its popularity in its native tongue. Many 
young readers will read it in translation with 
pleasure for the sake of the tale, and they will skip 
the long discourses. 

‘Maria Edgeworth’s Early Lessons’ formed the 
much-esteemed nursery-reading of the young 
people some two or three generations ago. The 
traditions of “Frank” and of “ Rosamond” still 
survive; but we fear they will be found 
‘trying by young readers of the present day. 
‘The papas and mammas have not a touch of 
tenderness about them ; but the stories of ‘‘ Lazy 
Lawrence,” “The Little Merchants,” “Susan and 
her Lamb,” and others of the same kind, will keep 
their charm even in the presence of some of the 
best books for the young which have succeeded 
them. The present collection is well got up. 

There seems this year to be a run upon the old 
time-honoured story-books of the nurseries of long 
ago. Mrs, Trimmer’s‘ Story of the Robins’ used 
to be a great favourite, and there is a charm 
about it even now; but it is too dida¢tic, and 
the speeches, both of the robins and the human 
beings, are far too long, and the morality too sen- 
tentious, to suit the present generation of nursery 
folks. As a curiosity of old nursery lore it is 
amusing, and it abundantly justifies its “ purpose” 
in inculcating kindness to “all things, both great 
and small.” There is little or no instruction in 
the natural history of the birds and animals intro- 
duced, as would certainly be the case in a similar 
work in the present day. 

‘The Romans and the Danes’ consists of two read- 
able stories: one is toillustrate the condition of things 
in England during the occupation of the Romans ; 
the second story is a tale of one of those terrible 
visitations arising from the landing of some North- 
men on a Viking expedition. 

‘Silver Pitchers,’ the first story in Miss Alcott’s 
wolume is a pretty temperance tale, much plea- 
santer than temperance moralities have the gift 
of being in general. It tells how three beautiful 
‘young’ girls made a league together to induce the 
young men of their acquaintance to forswear the 
use of wine or stimulants. The young ladies in 
Miss Aleott’s tale are American, and the conditions 
of American society are somewhat different from 
ur own, so that English girls, whilst adopting the 








spirit, must carry out the details according to their 
own sense of ingenuity and propriety. It is, how- 
ever, a certain fact that if women choose they can 


do mote for the cause of temperance than all the’ 


“Permissive Bills” and speeches in Parliament or 
elsewhere put together. The other stories in this 
volume are not temperance tales, but pretty, grace- 
ful sketches, such as Miss Alcott well knows how 
to write. ‘Letty’s Tramp’ is the best, but we 
wish there had been some further intelligence 
about the “Little Men and Women,” and above all 
some tidings about that darling of our heart, the 
Old-fashioned Girl, who, we heartily hope, is still 
alive and well. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Up the River from Westminster to Windsor, 
illustrated (Hardwicke & Bogue), contains what 
may be called an itinerary of a voyage on the 
Thames within the limits indicated by the title. 
The narrative is gossipping, pleasant, and diversi- 
fied, and the reader will feel inclined to take boat 
in the manner of our forefathers. The notices of 
famous personages and incidents are as complete as 
a popular work needs, but they are not so rich in 
facts and history as they might be: for example, 
we are not reminded that Hammersmith, a place 
which does not attract the writer at all, preserves 
a worthy record of Thomson in his little house, still 
complete, and named after his best work—‘ The 
Seasons.’ Nor is Turner named, although he lived 
for some years at West End, Hammersmith, and 
painted there some of his best pictures ; nor is he 
associated with Barnes Terrace; nor is De 
Loutherbourg mentioned, though he lived and 
died on the Terrace at Hammersmith ; nor does 
the writer express regret at the degradation of 
numerous beauties and historic sites on this part of 
the river bank. More might have been said of Dr. 
Dee at Mortlake, for which his ‘Diary’ affords ample 
materials. On the whole, however, the book is 
worth having; its pretty woodcuts are nume- 
rousand well chosen. Something ought to be said 
of the danger of being run down by a steam 
launch, or capsized by a tug, or bullied by the 
roughs—three classes of evil doers whom the con- 
servators neglect to control or to punish in any 
way. 

Fenn’s Compendium of the English and Foreign 
Funds appears in a twelfth edition, edited by Mr. 
Robert Lucas Nash, and published by Mr. Effing- 
ham Wilson. This well-known manual requires 
with every fresh edition a little more space on 
the shelf. Its bulk, and equally its importance, 
expand with every addition to the Public Debts 
of the world, and there have been many during 
the last few years. Since 1874, when the last 
edition of ‘Fenn on the Funds’ was published, as 
many as sixty-six new Government and City 
loans have been brought out, the particulars of 
which all require to be recorded. Special atten- 
tion has also been given in this new edition to 
City bonds, especially those issued by the metro- 
polis and by colonial and American municipalities ; 
these have found more favour here in proportion 
as the number of states and governments which 
have suspended payment unhappily has increased. 
The United Kingdom and Holland alone of Euro- 
pean states diminished, as we learn from the Intro- 
duction, their indebtedness during the ten years 
1862-1872. That the increasing debts of other 
countries indicate a vast danger, has been pain- 
fully taught to the British public during the last 
two years ; and as the list of “Stocks and Bonds 
in Default” in the daily papers grows continually 
longer, intending investors will do well, before 
they touch any security the history of which is 
unknown to them, to learn what they can about 
it from the impartial pages of this carefully com- 
piled volume. 

Tue articles on Life Assurance which form the 
text of The Life Assurer’s Handbook and Key to 
Life Assurance, edited by Mr. George Clifford, 
and also published by Mr. Effingham Wilson, had 
their origin, as we learn from the Preface; in the 
desire felt by the editor and proprietors of the 





Bullionist newspaper “to assist in restoring that 

ublic confidence in Life Assurance offices which 
ad been so rudely shaken by the disclosures 
arising out of the” recent failures among such 
concerns. A sum of more than 360 millions is 
computed to be due on the policies now in force 
among the various British Life Assurance offices. 
In the presence of this vast sum, the statement of 
Mr. Samuel Smiles, quoted in the Preface to this 
volume, that “no more than one person in twenty 
of the persons belonging to the classes to whom 
life assurance is especially applicable have yet 
availed themselves of its benefits,” will strike 
many with surprise. That the recent failures 
among insurance companies have stunted 
the growth of life insurance cannot be doubted. 
Caution, prudence, economy, the habits of mind 
which lead people to insure their lives, are gene- 
rally unpleasant virtues to practise. The fact that 
a man who has paid a considerable sum for insur- 
ing his life during many years, frequently scraping 
that sum together with difficulty, has lost all the 
fruits of his toil and foresight in a moment, throws 
a discredit on the most solvent office. We can 
only hope that the little volume before us may 
assist in dispersing this gloom. There are, beyond 
doubt, a good many other offices, besides those 
named in the book, of the highest standing. To 
select names of any would be invidious, but 
we would most earnestly desire to bring to the 
notice of all employers of labour the plan recom- 
mended in the Preface, of arranging with a respect- 
able office to insure the lives of their clerks and 
workpeople, and of deducting the small sum 
required when the salaries become due. To them 
we would further recommend the advice of Shy- 
lock, “I will be assured . . . and, that I may 
be assured, I will bethink me.” 


The History of the Parish and Grammar School 
of Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, by Miss Platt, is based 
on a reprint of an article, which she published in 
the Sedbergh Magazine. Miss Platt has bad the 
opportunity of consulting all the local records ex- 
tant connected with the parish, the church, and 
the school, and seems to have conducted her re- 
searches with care, and to have turned her advan- 
tages to good account. There is, indeed, much of 
eurious matter in her modest little book, of a kind 
likely to interest antiquaries. Thus, in 1727, it 
appears from the parish books that a woman could 
be boarded at Sedbergh for one shilling a week. 
The Grammar School at Sedbergh—a school not 
unknown to fame-—was founded originally by 
Dr. Roger Lupton, about the year 1528, Roger 
Lupton was Provost of Eton and Canon of Wind- 
sor, and it was he whe built at Eton that wing of 
the Provost’s Lodge containing the Clock Tower. 
Iu 1552, the school was reconstituted under a 
charter granted by Edward the Sixth, which charter 
remained practically in force until superseded’ by 
a scheme of the Endowed Schools Commission in 
June, 1874. Miss Platt gives a very full notice 
of the school in early times, and, amongst other 
matters, describes the lawsuits and proceedings 
connected with the ejectment of Mr. Jackson 
from the Mastership, proceedings which lasted for 
twenty years, and were finally settled by the pay- 
ment of 130/. arrears of salary to Mr. Jackson’s 
widow. There were at least two other long law- 
suits that interfered with the prosperity of the 
school during the eighteenth century, and the 
governors had evidently considerable difficulty in 
keeping ths lands which belonged to the school 
from appropriation by private persons of influence. 
1n 1705, we know that the school had 122 scholars; 
in 1799, Mr. Stevens, the then head-master, actually 
shut up the school-house, teaching ten pupils—all 
he had to teach—in his own house, the school- 
building being occasionaily used for lessons in 
dancing. During the present century there have 
been as many as 110 boys in the school at one 
time, but we believe there are not nearly half 
that number at present. In 1802, the Governors 


refused to grant exhibition money for the son of 
the Rev. R. Sedgwick, of Dent, the neighbouring 
parish; this son was the late Prof. Sedgwick, the 
eminent geologist. But the most extraordinary 
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man connected with Sedbergh district was John 
Dawson, of Garsdale, born in 1734. Poor, un- 
taught, without books, and without encouragement, 
he had, by 1756, acquired so much learning that 
three young men went to reside at Garsdale to 
read with him. Mr. Dawson afterwards spent 
some time in Lancaster, studying medicine and 
mathematics. There he practised as a medical 
man, without a diploma, took pupils, and saved 
one hundred guineas. With this sum he walked 
to Edinburgh, and stayed in the University of 
that city studying medicine until his funds were 
exhausted ; then he returned to Sedbergh, again 
on foot, and worked as a doctor until he had 
scraped 300/. together, with which he walked to 
London. In London he made acquaintance with 
several men of science, and obtained his medical 
diploma. He then walked back to Sedbergh, 
where he again practised as a doctor, and, 
pursuing his scientific studies, became one of 
the most famous mathematicians of his day. This 
poor, self-taught village-lad, in his own remote 
native town, was resorted to by numerous students, 
ten or eleven of whom became senior wranglers. 
If Miss Platt’s work should reach a second edition, 
we would recommend her to add a list of some of 
the most distinguished men who were educated at 
Sedbergh, with the degrees which they obtained. 
It can boast of many eminent scholars, principally 
Cambridge men ; but, perhaps, its most memorable 
year was 1859, when the senior wrangler and the 
third classic were both Sedbergh men. 


Messrs. Hacuetre have sent us the second 
edition of the useful Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Philosophiques, edited by M. Franck. It cannot, 
however, be said that sufficient attention has been 
bestowed on the new edition. For instance, the 
bibliography of the article on Plato is in need of 
revision. There is no mention of K. F, Hermann’s 
edition, nor of the Zurich edition, nor of Mr. 
Jowett’s translation. In that on Aristotle M. Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire speaks of the Berlin Aristotle 
a8 incomplete; although Bonitz brought out the 
fifth volume so long ago as 1870. Among the 
articles on modern philosophers, that on James 
Mill may be mentioned as quite behind the day. 


Don Juan WIMELESURANDRE JAYASINHE, the 
“Great Chief” of the Sinhalese class of the gold 
and silver smiths of Ceylon, has published a rather 
useful manual, entitled An Introduction to the 
Plain and Elegant Writing of Sinhalese. The 
alphabet is given in running handwriting, which 
forms the chief novelty, and entitles the pamphlet 
to a passing notice. Everybody knows that 
the written character differs so widely from 
the prigted, that copy-books of this class are 
needed in elementary schools. But the author 
delights in a too frequent use of flourishes. He 
dedicates his work, “ perhaps the first of the kind 
ever attempted in Ceylon,” to the Governor of that 
island in a brief inscription, in which we have 
counted eighty-three separate flourishes ! 


We have on our table The Second Book of the 
Odes of Horace, with a Vocabulary, by J. T. 
White (Longmans),—The First Book of Homer's 
Iliad, with a Vocabulary, by J. T. White (Long- 
mans),—A Classified English Vocabulary(Provost), 
—A Manual of French Pronunciation, by P. E. E 
Barbier (Simpkin),— On the Genders of French 
Substantives, by B. Dawson, B.A., and D. P. Fry 
(Longmans),—Natural Laws; or, the Infallible 
Criterion, by J. Kaspary (Brook),—The History of 
Napoleon the First, Vol. IIL, by P. Lanfrey (Mac- 
millan),—— History of India, by W. C. Pearce 
(Collins),—Handbook to the County of Kent, by 
G. P. Bevan (Stanford),— Dorking, by J. 8. Bright 
(Simpkin), — German Political Leaders, by H. 
Tuttle (Low),— Masonic Portraits, by J. G. 
(Morgan),— The Chessboard of Life, by T. B. 
Green (14, Argyll Street),—Jmperval Federation of 
Great Britain and Her Colonies, edited by F. 
Young (Silver),—Shells from the Sands of Time, 
by the Dowager Lady Lytton (Bickers),—The 
Poppy-Plague and England’s Crime, by J. F. B. 
Tinling, B.A. (Stock),—Paisley Weavers of other 
Days, by D. Gilmour (Houlston & Sons),— America 





Discovered -by the Welsh, by Rev. B. F. Bowen 
(Lippincott),— Girl Life m Australia, by a 
Resident (Allen),— The Poems and Literary Prose 
of Alexander Wilson, edited by Rev. A. B. 
Grosart (Paisley, Gardner),—J'he Song of the Bell, 
and other Ballads, paraphrased from Schiller, by 
A. Mills, M.P. (Bickers),—Joan of Are (Kerby 
& Endean),—Sunjflowers, by H. Gardner (King),— 
The Gate of Heaven, by H. S. Stokes (Bodmin, 
Liddell & Son),—Bishop Wilberforce, by Lucy 
Phillimore (Mozley & Smith), — Die Lieder der 
Alteren. Edda, edited by Karl Hildebrand 
(Williams & Norgate),—Livlandische Reimchronik, 
edited by L. Meyer (Paderborn, Schéningh),—and 
Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, by 
W. Baudissin (Leipzig, Grunow). Among New 
Editions we have The Symbolical ee 
of Ancient Art and Mythology, by R. P. 
Knight (Quaritch),— Sakuntala, edited by M. 
Williams, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press), — 
A Mathematical Course for the University of 
London, by T. Kimber, M.A. (Longmans),— The 
Errors of Homeopathy, by Dr. Barr Meadows 
(Hill),—Cumbriana ; or, Fragments of Cumbrian 
Life (Whittaker), — Basil Godfrey's Caprice, by 
H. Lee (Smith, Elder & Co.),—London in Light 
and Darkness, by N. Michell (Tegg),—and AUé- 
gories, Récits, Poétiques et Chants Populaires, 
translated from the Persian, &c., by M. G. de 
Tassy (Paris, Leroux). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Theology. 
Fifty-Two Five Minutes’ Sermons, 2nd series, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Some Modern Religious Difficulties, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Poetry. 
Lytton’s (R. Lord) Fables in Song, Vol. 2, 12mo. 6/ el. 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, trans. by C. L. Smith, 6/ cl. 

History. 
Buckler’s (G.) Colchester Castle, 8vo. 5/ cl. swd. 
Stanley’s (A. P.) Lectures on History of Jewish Church, 3rd 

series, Svo. 14/ cl. P 


eography. : 
Blight’s (J. S.) Week at the Land's End, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
‘ Philology. 
Classified English Vocabulary, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gheerbrant’s (T.) French Conversation Grammar, cr. 8vo. 2/ c. 
Land’s(J. P. N.) Principles of Hebrew Grammar, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Otto’s (Dr. E.) Elementary Grammar of German Language, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 bds. 
Science. 


Dobell’s (H.) Affections of the Heart, 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Duncan's (J.) British Butterflies, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
General Literatwre. 

Devere’s Report of Autumn and Winter Fashions, 1876-77, 5/ 
Heart Service, or St. Hilary's Workmen’s Home, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
aa (Mrs.) Lilliesleaf, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Select Library of 

‘iction.) 
Soleman’s (W.) Rector of St. Judy, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 








A SPEECH ATPRIBUTED TO NELSON. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, August 7, 1876. 

Iv has been stated, in some of our best bio- 
graphies of Nelson, that he went into the battle 
of Trafalgar with orders and decorations on his 
coat; that his officers pointed out to him that 
these would attract the attention of the enemy’s 
marksmen, and requested him to change his coat ; 
and that he proudly answered, “In honour I have 
won them, and in honour I will wear them,” or in 
words to that effect. 

Some years past, my friends, Mr. Francis Baily 
and Admiral W. H. Smyth, came in contact with 
Sir Thomas Hardy (the Capt. Hardy of Nelson’s 
flag-ship), and inquired of him as to the accuracy 
of this report. He replied distinctly that Nelson 
did wear the decorated coat, and that he (Capt. 
Hardy) did represent to Nelson the danger; 
but that the character of Nelson’s reply was mate- 
rially different from that reported. He only 
replied, peevishly, “This is not a time to talk of 
changing coats.” I heard this from my friends very 
soon after their interview with Sir Thomas Hardy. 

I think it probable that Nelson was, at the time, 
in great anxiety. The hostile fleet lay in a deep 
horseshoe form, open to windward. The smaller 
British fleet, in two nearly equal divisions, advanced 
in nearly parallel lines into the horseshoe. The 
wind fell to a very light breeze, and the British 
advance was very slow. During this time the 
British fleet was exposed to a heavy fire from the 
enemy, which they could not return. Had the 
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wind sunk to calm the British fleet might ha’ 
rished. There remained, however, enough of 
at to carry them on, and, when once mixed.in 
mélée, their success was no longer doubtful. 
G. B. Ary. 














THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tue printed Report of the Royal Asiatic Soci 
—we some time ago noticed the meeting at whi 
it was read—has reached us, and contains an.¢x- 
haustive account of what has been done in matters 
Oriental during the past year, with biographies, more 
or less full, of many of the distinguished scholars who 
—mostly old members of the Society —have passed 
away since the last Anniversary Meeting. Thus 
sketches are given of the lives of Sir Edward Ryan, 
of the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, of Sir James 
Weir Hogg, of Mr. Francis Johnson, for thirty- 
one years the professor of + yg i, and 
Telugu at Haileybury; of De. Jo uson, of 
Bombay ; of Dr. Wilhelm Bleek, and of Capt. 
Meadows Taylor. Still fuller notices have been 
added of Prof. Lassen and of M. Mohl, to whom, 
as is well known, the progress of Oriental studies 
during the last forty years has been greatly in- 
debted. 

A careful summary is then given of the labours 
of Oriental Societies in ry lands, and espe- 
cially ofthe Asiatic Society of Bengal (the parent 
of that in London), of the Bombay and North 
China branches, and of the German and French 
Asiatic Societies. In each of these ample evidence 
is afforded that research is actively being carried 
on, not only among the monuments of the past, but 
also into the literature which best illustrates them, 
During the past year, unusual attention has been 
bestowed on Sanskrit studies, the interpretation of 


the ‘ Rig Veda’ having occupied the attention of 
many of the ablest scholars in Europe. Thus, Dr, 
H. Grassmann has completed his ry to it, at 


the same time promising that we shall shortly have 
a complete translation of these hymns, Prof. 
Ludwig, of Prague, has bestowed attention on the 
same subject, but with this difference, that he has 
set aside the original, or Indian, arrangement of 
these hymns, and has adopted a more scientific, or, 
at least, a more convenient, arrangement of them, 
by classing together the hymns in praise of the 
same gods, the whole being again divided into 
several groups, according to the nature of the 
natural phenomena or cosmogonic ideas these 
divine beings are supposed to represent. In an 
inaugural address to the newly fourded Universi 
of Czernowitz, Prof. Ludwig has fully discu 

the religious and philosophical views of the Vedic 
bard: 


8. 

Following in a similar line, Messrs. Geldner 
and Kaegi (worthy pupils of the illustrious Roth 
of Tiibingen) have given to the world metrical 
versions, in German, of seventy hymns, selected in 
such a manner from the whole of the ‘ Rig Veda’ 
as to give a good general view of the varied con- 
tents of this great work. Prof. Roth justly remarks 
of this work:—“ Rightly interpreted, these ideas 
of a primeval world are brought nearer to us, and, 
-being divested of those nebulous shapes, in which 
they appear as if seen from afar, assume humam 
and familiar forms.” It should be added that, 
after twenty years of patient and unremitting 
labour, the great Russian-Sanskrit Dictionary has 
been completed under the able care and persever- 
ing researches of Profs. Bohtlingk and Roth. By 
this great work, a firm and lasting foundation has 
been laid for future investigations into the literary 
treasures of ancient India, A tribute of thanks is 
justly due to the authors of this ‘ Sanskrit-Worter- 
buch,’ to the scholars who have assisted these. 
professors in their long and arduous task, and, 
above all, to the Imperial Academy of 8t. Peters- 
burg, without whose noble liberality it would have 
been impossible that it should have been made. 


blic. 
P To Prof. Albrecht Weber we owe a new edition 
of his en oer gene on soe dblishe re 
Literature,’ which, originally lished in 
has now been brought up, by the aid of ample 
notes, to the level of our present 
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Above all, Sanskrit scholars owe to Messrs. Triibner 
& Co, the satisfying of a long-felt want, in the 

blication of a very complete alphabetical cata- 
lose of printed Sanskrit texts, and of works on 
Sanskrit language and literature. This useful 
volume consists of two parts, the one containing 
the works printed in Europe, the other those pub- 
lished in India. 

Nor has research been wanting in other branches 
of studies, justly deemed Oriental, though not 
directly connected with India. Thus much has 
been done by Dutch scholars in illustration of the 
dialects of the Eastern Archipelago. Nor should 
we omit here the admirable and exhaustive Pali 
dictionary, by the late deeply lamented Prof. 
Childers, and the new edition of his Dravidian 
Grammar, by the Rev. Dr. Caldwell. 

For matters Assyrian, we are, as might have 
been expected, chiefly indebted to Mr. George 
Smith, whose ‘ Assyrian Eponym Canon’ is a work 
of the highest value for chronological purposes, the 
more so that Mr. Smith has, in this work, adhered 
throughout to the strict letter of the inscriptions, 
and has not allowed himself to alter letter or word, 
with the object of adapting the same to any pre- 
conceived view, scheme, or theory. In the journals 
of the French and German Oriental Societies the 


_new “ Akkadian” system of languages has been 


fully discussed by Profs. Schrader and Oppert, 
seeenvely 3 not without an able paper by M. 

évy, on the same subject, which, to some 
scholars, will seem to have settled satisfactorily 
the long and vexed discussion on their import and 
bearing. At Cambridge, Prof. E. H. Palmer has 
brought out the first part of the poetical works of 
Beha-ed-din Zoheir of Egypt, in the beautiful, if 
not quite correct, types, recently adopted by the 
University ; while Profs. W. Wright, Wiistenfeld, 
Sprenger, and Dorn, have well kept up their 
established reputation, by the publication of dif- 
ferent Arabic works of acknowledged merit. Nor 
can we omit noticing that the greatest Arabic 
work yet undertaken, the publication of a complete 
edition of Tabari’s Chronicles, has been fairly com- 
menced under the editorship of M. de Goeje, with 
the aid of such men as Noldeke, Loth, Thorbecke, 
and Grinert. 

The study of the Altaic and Ugro - Finnish 
branch of the great Turanian (so-called) family 
of languages, has received considerable develop- 
ment from the two literary centres of Helsingfors 
and Buda - Pesth, respectively, works of a 
high class of erudition having been published 
by Donner, Ahlquist, Hunfalvy, &c, The special 
interest of these works lies in their relation 
to the Proto-Babylonian and Median languages, 
subjects on which there is still a great conflict of 
opinion. Of the more important works published 
during the past year, the Report especially notices 
the third volume of Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture,’ which is 4 fitting 
sequel to the great work on which he has been so 
ed. This volume, comprehending, as it 


its extent, the whole of Oriental architecture, 
is an encyclopedia of the subjects em- 
braced in it, so far, at least, as materials are at 
present available ; all the styles being described 
in more or less detail, which are known to exist in 
India, from the period when stone architecture was 
first employed there, in the third century 3.c.,down 
to the latest varieties. In this work our know- 
ledge is brought down to the present time, Mr. 
Fergusson having, in all cases, incorporated into 
it the latest researches of General Cunningham, of 
Mr. Burgess, and of other able explorers. 

On the subjectof Archeeology, the Report states— 
which our readers will beglad to learn on authority— 
that the 165 pieces of sculpture described in 
General Cunningham’s fifth volume of Reports, and 
obtained chiefly from Lieut. Crompton’s excavations 
at Jamalgir, in 1873, have arrived in England, and 
will shortly be exhibited in the Indian Museum at 
South Kensington. These sculptures consist prin- 


-Cipally of the risers of a flight of steps leading 


from one court to another of the Jamalgiri Monas- 
tery, and, though only from seven to eight inches 





in height, exhibit on them bassi-rilievi of scenes 
from the ‘Jatakas’ and other Buddhist legends. 
These sculptures, with those belonging to Dr. 
Leitner’s collection, and those in the possession of 
the Secretary of State for India, will enable students 
in this country to appreciate fairly the character- 
istics of this class of artistic development. 

At the end of the Report is the substance of an 
interesting address by Prof. Monier Williams, 
giving an account cf his recent visit to India, and 
of his plans for an Indian University at Oxford, 
which, he said, had been well received by the large 
body of educated natives with whom he had had 
the pleasure of conversing ; but the reader will be 
disappointed to find that our announcement was 
correct, and that Sir H. Rawlinson’s speech is repre- 
sented by only a few words. 








NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, July, 1876. 


In the United States section of the Art Gallery, 
the arrangement of works is as bad and slovenly as 
can possibly be imagined, and the Catalogue is 
inaccurate, incomplete, and consequently worthless, 
while the quack-medicine advertisements on the 
reverse of every page or so make it resemble an 
almanac of that class. Slips of paper, with indis- 
tinct writing, are stuck in the frames of the pic- 
tures, and cannot be relied upon for accuracy ; and 
some of them are so near the ceiling that it is 
impossible to read them. A great deal of space 
has been wasted, and the display is divided up 
between Memorial Hall and the annex, causing 
unlimited confusion. Toa picture-dealer and a 
publisher of cheap chromos have been assigned 
two of the rooms in the annex for the display of 
their respective wares ; and in one of the principal 
avenues there stood, for some weeks, a tawdry 
group in wax, muslin, and tinsel, called “Cleopatra 
and her family,” which would have disgraced 
Madame Tussaud’s. This latter was subsequently 
removed in deference to public opinion. This 
state of things is perhaps owing to the unfortunate 
choice of a chief director. 

There has evidently been an attempt to embody 
in the collection representative works of American 
artists from the earliest period to the present time. 
Allston, Copley, Stuart, and Stuart Newton are 
well represented ; West is shown by his feeble 
‘Christ Rejected,’ and Sully by the portrait of his 
wife. Inman, Harding, and Jarves are almost 
ignored, 

There are some few American pictures worth 
particularizing. One is of Donner Lake, in the 
Rocky Mountains, Nevada, by T. Hill. It is a 
scene of great sublimity, the lake being in a 
gigantic hollow between snow-tipped mountains, 
with the usual adjuncts of enormous pine trees 
and precipices, A misty cloud overhanging one 
end of the lake is badly executed, but with 
this exception the painting is a fine one. The 
same artist has also a painting of the Yosemite 
Valley, as seen from “ Inspiration Point,” a scene 
too well known to need comment. This is also a 
work evincing unusual ability, though there is a 
slight hardness in the treatment. Hamilton has 
a marine piece, entitled ‘ Break, break, break, on 
thy cold grey stones, O sea,’ which is remarkable 
for the imagination displayed. There are no “grey 
stones,” nothing but a wild, wind-vexed ocean. 
Albert Bierstadt is represented by several land- 
scapes, the best of which is one of Mount Hood, 
Oregon. A Chicago artist, Henry A. Elkins, ex- 
hibits a large painting of Mount Shasta, an 
extinct volcano in California. It is somewhat in 
the style of Bierstadt, but is rather an improvement 
on the latter. 

About a dozen hideous “ paintings,” chiefly 
landscapes and allegorical, have been ‘admitted 
by authority of the chief of the Art Bureau.” 
They are evidently the productions of some of his 
friends or friends’ pupils. There are nearly six 
hundred other pictures in all in the American 
department. 

The English department, with all its short- 
comings, is the only really representative one in 





the Exhibition ; and while few of the paintings 
rise much above respectable mediocrity, few of 
them fall much below. Hence the collection as a 
whole is rather satisfactory to the American con- 
noisseur. Most of the newspaper critics appear 
to think it is very grand. Some of the best speci- 
mens, both in oil and water colours, are hung in 
the corridors, where there is neither space nor, 
sometimes, light enough to see them properly. 

The chief attraction in the French gallery is 
the powerful but horrible painting of Rispah 
defending her seven sons, by Georges er, 
which was exhibited in Paris last season. In this 
department the characteristics of modern French 
art—the skill in technique, love of strong effects, 
and propensity for the display of nudities—are 
exemplified. The collection as a whole is not 
what was expected of France. 

Perhaps the gem of the Spanish collection is 
the ‘Burial of St. Lawrence,’ by A. Vera. The 
body of the martyred deacon is lying on the 
ground, and about to be covered with a winding- 
sheet. A priest, two women, and a man stand 
around, the priest giving the last absolution. 
There is a slight sternness upon the countenance 
of the dead ; the features are intellectual and finely 
drawn, and the expression in the faces and atti- 
tudes of the spectators is very touching and 
solémn. The prevailing colours are pale blues, 
reds, and yellow ; the effect is perfectly harmonious, 
and the group appears to be lighted reflectively 
from the figure of St. Lawrence. The picture does 
not strike at first, owing to the prevailing paleness 
of the colours and delicacy of the outlines, which 
are, however, very distinct. The disposition of 
the drapery is also very masterly. An altar forms 
the background. Next to St. Lawrence in the 
Spanish collection, in point of merit, is the ‘In- 
terior.of the Cathedral of Saragossa,’ by P. Gon- 
zalvo, The architecture and gorgeous sculpture 
of the tombs and chapels, and a procession of 
ecclesiastics in one of the side-aisles, are repre- 
sented with great elaboration of detail; but all 
pettiness is avoided, and over all is a “dim, 
religious light,” not too dim for the beholder. 
Two bright rays of subdued sunshine stream from 
unseen side-windows, one of which falls in the 
centre of the picture, and the other brings out 
in relief the figures in the procession arrayed in 
black and crimson robes. The shadows and the 
gradation of tints, from the greys and browns of 
the stone pillars in the foreground to the dark 
blue of the more distant recesses, are ably managed. 
Most of the other pictures in this section are well 
known. 

Mexico has a display of paintings which sur- 
prises every one. Among the old ones is found an 
‘Assumption of the Virgin, by Vasquez. It is 
painted on wood, and is the property of a Mexican 
convent. It is crowded with figures, and the face 
and attitude of the Virgin are specially remarkable. 
No date is given. Another one is a Virgin, by 
Francisco A. Vallejo, painted in 1767. It is after 
the Spanish school, and is a highly creditable 
production. Other noticeable pictures by recent 
or contemporary artists are, ‘St. Sebastian,’ by 
Felipe Gutierrez; ‘Galileo” by Felix Parra ; 
‘Dona Isabel of Portugal,’ by Pelegrin Clavé; 
‘St. Charles Borromeo,’ by Salomé Pina; and a 
landscape, ‘ The Valley of Mexico, by José Maria 
Velasco. There is also a fine portrait, by Augustin 
Ramirez, of the Curé Hidalgo, the father of 
Mexican independence. Nearly all the Mexican 
pictures are portraits, or of the “historical” and 
“religious” schools, the absence of landscapes 
being conspicuous. 

The collection of Italian oil paintings—so far 
as the originals are concerned—is altogether of 
inferior merit, and beneath notice. That of Bel- 
gium is generally excellent. Those of Sweden 
and Norway are respectable. Most of the paint- 
ings in the Scandinavian gallery are landscapes, 
there being very few figures. Some of the land- 
scapes and one or two marine views are noticeably 
good. The characteristics of the school are cold, 
strong colours, and strong contrasts. 

There are very few sculptures in the American 
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section, and the only remarkable one is ‘The 
Death of Cleopatra.’ She is reclining in a chair, 
is just expiring, and holds the asp in her right 
hand upon her lap. The other arm has fallen 
over the side of the chair. The face is slightly, 
but not unpleasantly, distorted by the agony 
of death. The pose of the figure is fine, and 
the statue is in some respects the best in the 
Exhibition. The sculptor is Edmonia Lewis, a 
young woman of Indian descent, who has studied 
at Rome. The Italian sculptures are numerous, 
but, as a rule, trivial and poor. Among the 
exceptions may be noted ‘ Love’s Mirror, 
‘Sunshine,’ and ‘Storm,’ by C. Papotti, of Rome ; 
‘Vanity,’ by P. Guarnerio, of Milan ; and ‘ Bere- 
nice’ vowing her tresses to the gods for the safe 
return of her spouse, by Renato Peduzzi. The 
Pope, in addition to other things, has sent from 
the Vatican two exquisite flower-pieces in mosaic, 
which are remarkable for softness as well as vivid- 
ness of colouring, and look almost exactly as if 
they had been painted with a brush. Also from 
the same source a tapestry, the ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Agnes,’ executed last year by P. Gentili. The 
figure is almost life-size, and the expression of the 
countenance one of beautiful purity and resigna- 
tion. The colouring is very vivid, with perhaps 
too great a predominance of red. 

One of the most important of the new inventions 
at the Exhibition is that of a Mr. Gray, of Chicago, 
for transmitting musical sounds over a telegraph 
wire, either singly or in combination, and its use 
in the transmission of despatches. The working 
may be briefly described. At the transmitting 
station a steel reed, tuned toa certain pitch and 
fastened at one end, is made to vibrate or sound 
like a tuning-fork. The number of vibrations per 
second will, of course, be definite and unchange- 
able—say 128 per second, and the reed is made to 
vibrate continuously by the aid of local electro- 
magnets. These vibrations open and close the 
circuit upon the wire between the two stations, 
128 breaks per second. At the receiving station 
is a simple electro-magnet, to one pole of which is 
screwed one end of another steel reed, tuned to 
the same pitch as the one at the transmitting 
station. This reed, if it vibrate at all, must 
vibrate at the rate of 128 times per second. Its 
free end is placed over the other pole of the 
magnet, not touching it ; the number of times the 
magnet attracts this end in a second corresponds 
with the number of times it will vibrate, and it at 
once responds and reproduces the note of the 
transmitting instrument. If a greater or less 
number of vibrations than 128 are transmitted, 
this reed will not respond, but will remain silent. 

Thus’ second transmitting instrument, with a 
reed having a different pitch, and using other 
cups of battery, can be introduced ; and the first 
described receiving instrument will remain silent 
while a second receiving instrument, attuned in 
unison with the second transmitted, will take up 
the vibrations ; so as many different instruments 
can be introduced as there are different tones, and 
none will conflict. 

So long as the transmitting reed vibrates, the 
receiving reed sounds a steady tone. A simple 
Morse key, or circuit-breaker, is used to break up 
this continuous sound into dots and dashes, or, to 
@ musician’s ear, quarter and whole notes. Thus 
all the Morse signals are sent, not only on one of 
these instruments, but upon all and simultaneously. 
Practically, as many messages can be sent simul- 
taneously over one wire, as there are instruments 
and operators, In addition to this, the wire can 
be used at the same time as a simple Morse line, 
with Morse instruments, which would enable a 
telegraph company to use any line devoted to way 
business for the transaction of through messages, 
without any interference. This is done by in- 
serting a resistance coil beside each Morse instru- 
ment, which prevents the circuit from being 
entirely broken. The electric organ is simply a 
key-board operating upon steel] reeds arranged as 
@ scale, the vibrations being transmitted toa single 
magnet, the keeper or armature of which is firmly 
screwed to both sides. This responds to every 





tone, the explanation being that magnetism elon- 
gates the core of the magnet, causing a vibration 
which strikes the armature, and a ~ aw 








THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
BIRMINGHAM. 
July 6, 1876. 


Norwitustanpixne your qualified approval 
[Athen. No, 2541] of the last part of the Catalogue 
of this Library, I ask leave to appeal, through zo 
to the Committee of this Library, or the Free 
Libraries Committee, to make the next part of 
their Catalogue a real catalogue, and not a mere 
list of books, with occasional comments, like their 
Part II. § L., entered higgledy-piggledy as they 
happen to come in, just by the numbers on their 
backs, without any attempt at classification, alpha- 
betical arrangement, or anything else. Here is a 
specimen of this so-called Catalogue :— 

6129 “ Measure for Measure.” By S. Neil. 1872. 
6130 Bible Truths, with Shakspearian Parallels. 


By J. B. Selkirk. _ 1872. i 
6131 The School of Shakespeare. Edited by R. 
Simpso' 


n. 
No. 1. A Larum for London, or the Siege of 
Antwerp [1602 a.p.}. Together with the Spoyle 
of Antwerpe. By George Gascoyne [d. ae 
é 
To look for a book in it is like looking fora 
needle in a bundle of hay. Why should good 
money be spent on such a production? M.A, 








GJALTI. 
University Library, Cambridge, August 4, 1876. 

NortHeErn philologists, without an exception, 
take this form to be dat. sing. of goltr, a boar. 
But géltr belongs to a class of masculine nouns 
whose root vowel is a, and changes by umlaut 
into 6 where u follows, or has onee upon a time 
followed, the root, and into ¢ where ¢ follows it. 
Thus :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. vorér verdir 
Acc. vores yorsu 
Dat. verdi vorsum 
Gen. vardar varda. 


No Icelandic MS., ancient or modern, affords, 
even in a single instance, an evidence showing 
that masculine nouns obeying the same law of 
declension as gélir, vérdr, &c., change the radical 
a@ into the fraction ja. Such phonetic phenomenon 
as dat. sing. of vordr becoming vjardi, of hottr 
becoming hjatti, of borkr becoming bjarki, of 
kottr, kjatti, of kostr, kjasti, &c., is an impossi- 
bility in the Icelandic language. Not only is this 
impossible, but it is moreover impossible that the 
fraction ja can, in Icelandic, proceed from any 
other primitive figure but ¢ or ¢ If gjalti is 
to be taken as dat. sing. of goltr, it is a form in 
support of which no analogy can be adduced in 
the language, and is flagrantly at war with all 

honetic laws that rule vowel-changes in Icelandic. 

ow it must be considered where and under what 
circumstances gjalti occurs in the language. The 
answer is,—only in the phrase at verda at gjalti. 
This the philologists translate “to become a boar,” 
in the metaphorical sense, “to turn mad with 
terror” (see Cleasby-Vigfisson, sub voce goltr). 
The phrase is only employed by the old writers to 
describe the behaviour of men who in a fight, or 
who in witnessing a fight, run away from it, 
maddened with terror, heedless of any danger in 
their way. In no instance does the form gjalti 
occur in the old writers (or in any Icelandic 
writer, ancient or modern) when reference is had 
directly to the animal itself. The dative of goltr, 
therefore, when it means the animal boar or hog, 
never occurs in any other but the regular form, 
elti. 
. As to the sense of the phrase at versa at gellti, 
it may be observed that, when the ancients liken 
a man to animal, they invariably ascribe to the 
man the quality which is the most salient pecu- 
liarity in the animal. But so far from the boar 
being addicted to mad fear, and a reckless impulse 





to save itself, when baited, it is most 
known for reckless courage in defending itself 

ing its assailants. The habits of the boar, 
therefore, under circumstances to which the Ice- 
landic phrase refers, are the exact opposite of what 
is required to give the phrase a natural meta- 
phorical sense. 

From whatever point of view the phrase is con- 
sidered, the connexion with gdlir ascribed to it 
and the sense given to it by Northern philologists 
are both equally untenable. It appears tomes matter 
leaving room for but little doube that gjalti is the 
same word as the Gaelic geilt, which signifies both 
“terror,” “fear,” “dread,” and, as a masc. noun, 
a distracted person, insanus, and “coward” (the 
verb geill, to yield, submit). Norse Vikings must 
have had very early an opportunity to learn what 
name Celts in Scotland gave to cowardly behaviour 
against them in battle, and I venture to assume 
as certain that gjalti isa Norse corruption of getlt, 
since the sense of getlt is exactly that which in 
every case is required for gjalti in the phrase at 
versa at gjalti—to turn a coward. 

Northern scholars will observe that the preposi- 

tion at in the phrase indicates a change into, and 
also that it goes rather to show that the North- 
men knew not at all what was the actual meani 
of gjalti beyond being something which indica’ 
a runaway coward. I may mention here that the 
Gaelic language, as might, indeed, be expected, 
affords a great number of etymological and deriva- 
tive illustrations for Icelandic philology. Thus, 
for example, it is evident that Gael. capu/l, a horse, 
generally a mare, is the immediate parent of Icel. 
kapall, a horse, generally a mare; that Gael. 
tarbh, a bull, is the immediate parent of Icel. tarfr, 
a bull, &c. The illustrations will be found, on ex- 
amination, singularly numerous. 

Little doubt, as I think, can be entertained on 
the derivation of gjaltt from Gael. geilt, and that 
gjaltt is a Norse adaptation after the time when 
Scandinavia and Scotland became acquainted with 
each other, in consequence of the Viking raids 
which grew so prevalent in the ninth century, we 
have in gjalti an interesting hint as to the date 
after which the Eddaic song, the ‘ Hivamdl’—the 
129th strophe, anyhow—must have been com- 
posed. In this strophe, the High Wise One (Har 
gives counsel for proper behaviour in battle, an 
then says of the cowardly behaviour, “ Gjalti, 
glikir versa gumna synir—like unto a coward 
turn the sons of men,” ¢.¢., unless they behave 
properly as befits brave men. Who knows but 
that the Gaelic language, hitherto ignored in 
Icelandic philology, may throw, perhaps, other 
lights upon the thoroughly dark subject—the age 
of Eddaic songs ? Errikr Maenisson, 








SPANISH BROADSIDES (CIRCA 1800). 


Tuat the Spaniards have ever been a “ poetic 

ple,” both their traditions and their archives 
indicate. In their Cancioneros and Romanceros 
are drawn together the scattered threads of early 
oral tradition. One of their earliest collectors 
(fifteenth century) was an Israelite, Juan de Baena, 
of whom history relates that he became on his 
conversion to Christianity secretary to John, the 
Second oe of Navarre, and, later, King 
of Aragon; he collected several of the “ poetic 
frenzies ” of the early Castilian Trobadores, which 
are printed in his Cancionero, His own work 
can hardly be accepted as showing much merit, 
but that he had the elements of the critic in 
his composition is clear. “The art of poetry” (he 
writes), “the gay science, is a most subtle and 
delightful writing; it is sweet and agreeable to 
those who propound and those who reply, to 
utterersand to listeners. This science, or the wisdom 
or knowledge dependent on it, can only be acquired 
by the inspired Spirit of the Lord God, who com- 
municates it, sends it, and influences by it those 
alone who well, and wisely, and discreetly, and 
correctly, can create, and e, and com 
and polish, scan and measure feet, and pauses, 
rhymes, and syllables, and accents, by dexterous 
art, by varied and by novel arrangement of words.” 
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And even then so sublime is the understanding of 
this art, and so difficult its attainment, that it can 
only ‘be learned, possessed, reached, and known by 
the man who is of noble and of ready invention, 
elevated and pure discretion, sound and steady 
judgment; who has seen, and heard, and read 
many and divers books and writings ; who under- 
stands all languages ; who has, moreover, dwelt in 
the courts of kings and nobles ; and who has wit- 
nessed and practised many heroic feats. Finally, 
he must be of high birth, a calm, chivalric, 

ious, polite, and graceful; he must possess 
Cae, sugar, and salt, and facility, and guiety in 
his discourse.” Had Ann Yearsley, the poetic 
milkmaid of Bristol, patronized by Southey and 
Cottle, profited by such advice as Baena’s, she 
would “have sold milk and nothing more.” Pro- 
bably Baena’s remarks were intended as an excuse 
for his disinclination to include “ Milkmaid 
poetics” in his Cancionero. So the gay 
seience prospered in connexion with knightly 
jousis, and more serious warlike work, the praise 
of tae Virgin and Jaudation of Princes being most 

ular. Monasticism can hardly be said to 
ms helped the march of vigorous poetry. At 
best, it was but elegant trifling in the cloister ; 
and friendly as the cells of the monastery were 
to deep and elaborate research, leading to works 
of inestimable value, “ many directed the nobiest 
energies of their minds to the gathering together 
of cobwebs.” Thus a good portion of the Mid- 
Era Spanish poetry is a curious compound of 
simplicity and affectation. Coming down, however, 
to later times, we find the people attended to by 
small-beer poets and their printers, showing that 
the Muse of Catnach was cosmopolitan. This dis- 
penser of Seven Dials gay science to our grand- 
fathers at three yards a penny, is completely 
eclipsed in style and finish by the Spanish broad- 
side of seventy years since, of which a small 
collection is now before me; thanks to the ugly 
coarse “grocer” paper of the period, these effusions 
have been preserved in perfect order. Each little 
sheet is complete in itself, save one, which details 
the adventures of a Lucenan Jack Sheppard in 
five portions, painting in brilliant colours his 
daring deeds from youth to the gallows, The 
author seems to agree with Milton, that “ rime is 
no necessary adjunct,” and so dispenses with it. 

The first sheet is termed ‘A Burlesque Narrative 
of the Life and Death of a small Household Pest,’ 
and the author given is Mr, Agustin Nieto. There 
is a good deal of ingenuity in the wording of the 
story, and the Spanish is correct. It opens 
thus :— Hear, noble sirs, attention give ; I suffer 
intense misery ; a tremendcus surprise I wish to 
relate to you. Communicated evils are always 
less than the evils themselves. | Perhaps it is 
better I should be silent, because if you knew all 
you would pity me even to tears. 

He who comprehendeth well 

With half a word his tale can tell ; 

But this remark I wish to make, 

He who nothing says makes uo mistake. 
To explain fully and clearly I should require all the 
tongues of the universe; bless me, I should require 
Cicero, the sages of the Egyptians and the Longo- 
bards, and all the philosophers in Elysium ; 
if I desire to be eloquent, pardon me if 
I eloquentize for awhile. [ commence, Seiiores, 
to amplify this matter. I say, then, I do not 
like to gay it—it is matter of moment to all 
here present; but if I shouldn’t tell it, like a 
woman, I should die of silence. You see, gentle- 
men, that I already intend a ‘coup, a sudden 
blow, a kick, a bite upon your shoulder.” And 
80 on, raising the expectation of his auditors. He 
concludes,—‘“ I am awakened by a fierce wild beast 
fixing me with his teeth and tearing me with his 
claws” ; winding up thus :— 

Accursed be this teazing pest, 
That lives by murdering other's rest. 

The prowess and doughty deeds of Francisco 
Estevan “natural,” of the city of Lucena, forms 
the subject of the next sheet. These same “Sons 

Lucena” have an evil repute in Andalucia, 
being thieves and rogues beyond all other thieves 





and rogues of the province, at least, so says 
tradition. 

“The round world trembles at my name, the 
winds shudder at my fame; the proudest and the 
bravest become pale with fear when I tell them 
wholam. I have a shrewd suspicion that there 
is no one in all Spain so valiant. Benet is worth 
nothing, nor Corrales, nor Escobedo, nor Escabias, 
nor Pedro Gil, nor Gordillo, nor Juan Bueno, 
Pedro Ponce, nor Carrasco, Sebastian Gil, nor 
Caiiero, much less Martin Muiioz. Albeit these 
are valiant men, their deeds are eclipsed by 
mine. Yes, I am a tiger for pride, a lion for 
valour, and, in my thirst for blood, the very 
fiercest beast that ever trod the forest glade. In 
the city of Lucena I was born, where glorious 
deeds are ever augmenting her sons, Ceres sus- 
tains, Mars gives them valour, Minerva lustre.” 

Mr. Estevan beards his schoolmaster, batters the 
school-house door, and departs for Jaen, where he 
enlists, and passes into Catalonia: there he was 
at once promoted. A little knife affair leads to 
change of scene, and we fiad him at Alicante, 
where he takes ship to Cartagena. There he 
murders a man who attempts to insult a widow, 
and finishes up by shooting the same widow and 
her son, He then essays contraband trading in 
tobacco, is caught, and imprisoned, escapes, 
visits Malaga and Granada “on business,” and 
then returns to Jaen, “where, for tranquillity’s 
sake, I married.” Being, however, caught with his 
hands in the pocket of a neighbour who objected, 
to silence him he rips him up in the most 
approved Andalucian fashion. He returns to his 
commerce of contraband tobacco and salt: these, 
with his horses; are confiscated ; but, in the night, 
he visits the governor’s bed-chamber, and, blunder- 
buss in hand, demands the value in specie ; the 
governor, dreadfully alarmed, hands over the 
dollars, and Mr. Estevan escapes to his com- 
panions. He is caught again, and shipped off to 
Ceuta, whence he escapes ; they seize him again, 
and the first part of these adventures closes 
with his being chained to his oar on board a 
galley. In the second part we find him at con- 
traband again. ‘ The handsome Francisco Estevan, 
the valorous and gallant,” continues, however, like 
the drunkard who changed his physician but not his 
stimulant. We find him at Zaragoca, where he plans 
how to rob the governor: he visits a cura, telling 
him that he, the governor, is at the point of death, 
and wishes to see him, he also induces a scrivener 
and the alcalde to accompany him; they enter 
the governor’s apartments, Estevan carefully 
locking the doors and placing the keys in 
his pocket, then, blunderbuss in hand, he 
addresses the governor thus: “ Your worship, I 
am Estevan, and must have a thousand doubloons. 
I have with me a confessor, an alcalde, and a 
scrivener, the one to make your will, the other to 
attest it, and, that you should not die unshriven, 
here is the confessor. I cannot do with less, as 
I have travelled all night to present myself to your 
worship.” Of course the cash is handed over, and 
our handsome, valorousy and gallant son of Lucena 
escapes. The third instalment opens thus :— 

“ Holy son of light, Lord of heaven and earth, 
loosen my torpid lips, and give me tongue and 
voice, while I sing the third part of Francisco 
Estevan.” This and the ‘fourth part continue his 
adventures, but in the fifth he is caught, imprisoned, 
and garotted, the whole legend winding up as 
follows : “ Pour encourager les autres.” ‘ All see 
him hanging by the prison bars; the stoutest 
hearts tremble at the sight of Heaven’s justice. 
He who had been the darling of the lawless and 
the terror of the brave is now a lifeless corse. 
Take warning all ye who give unbridled licence to 
your passions. 

Those who are virtuous will in heaven revel, 
While they who evil do will join the Devil.” 

The next production has for title “ A New and 
Entertaining Account, in which is related the Life 
of a Rascally Student, and particularly the Deeds of 
six Vagabond Students.” It opens thus :— 


Ego scholasticus pauper, 
Although in letters well skilled. 





The adventures of this rascally student appear to 
be anything but amusing, so I imagine the fun to 
have been in the mixture of Latin and Spanish, 
such as— 

I went into the kitchen to see, 

Si aliquid erat servatum. &c. 

These extracts will, in a somewhat imperfect 
manner, convey to the reader the style of literature 
hawked about by the ballad- mongers of three 
quarters of a century since in the market place’ of 
Cadiz, Seville, and Cordova. F. W. 








THE MOABITE STONE. 
Jerusalem, July 28, 1876. 

You have in your very excellent journal from 
time to time brought before the Enylish public, 
who take an interest in such matters, the subject 
of the Moabite Stone. Many months ago you 
published a letter written by Capt. Burton, which 
contained a number of totally incorrect statements 
as regards my way of acting after the discovery of 
the stone, and the motives by which I was actuated. 
I was at the time greatly vexed to see myself thus 
misrepresented, and intended to write an answer 
to his unprovoked attacks on my character, and 
the motives which caused me to act as I did. 
But, on further reflection, I determined to keep 
silence, in order to escape a useless correspondence, 
and as I was almost persuaded that the “ famous 
traveller” would probably after all have the wolf’s 
share. “La raison du plus fort est toujours la 
meilleure.” 

As I have, however, to-day to write a few 
lines on one point connected with the Moabite 
Stone, which must be of importance to those who 
take an interest in the same, you will, I am sure, 
allow me to correct two of the remarks contained 
in the letter alluded to. 

1. Capt. Burton accuses me of having been 
actuated by narrow-minded motives in giving 
information of my discovery, neither to the 
English (Capt. Warren, of the English Exploration 
Fund) nor to the French (M. Ganneau), but to the 
German Consul (Dr. Petermann), and thinks that 
hereby I spoiled the matter. He holds up to me 
as a noble example of a cosmopolitan spirit, whom 
I ought to have imitated, Capt. Warren, who, he 
says, would have been equally delighted to see 
this invaluable monument of antiquity either in. 
the British Museum in London, or in the Louvre 
at Paris, as he merely wished to have it preserved: 
intact and accessible to the scientific public. Now 
I can assure Capt. Burton that I was actuated by 
at least as cosmopolitan feelings in giving informa- 
tion to the German scholar, Dr. Petermann, who 
happened to be Acting German Consul at Jeru- 
salem at the time. 

Capt. Burton thinks that since I cat English 
bread, I ought to have tried to get this treasure 
into English hands. Would he have called this 
acting in a cosmopolitan spirit?) As regards my 
working here under the auspices of an English 
Society, and thus eating English bread, I will only 
remark that it was in obedience toa special request 
that I entered the service of the English Church 
Missionary Society, it was not my own choice, 
though I consider it both an honour and a privilege 
to have been able to work for nearly twenty-five 
years in connexion with this noble English Society. 

Again, had I been actuated by less cosmopolitan: 
feelings, I should have given information to the 
French Consulate (M. Ganneau), as I was at the 
time a French subject (being a native of Stras- 
bourg), and had not the least idea then that 5 
should ever become a German subject. 

Instead of allowing myself to be actuated by 
bread-eating or national motives, 1 gave informa- 
tion to the German scholar, Dr. Petermann (at the 
time German Consul bere), simply because I was 
better acquainted with this gentleman than with 
either Capt. Warren or M. Ganneau. I knew he 

would take the greatest interest in the subject, as 
he was staying here at the time in order to study 
Semitic languages ; that being well acquainted with 
learned Societies in Europe, he would be able to 
procure the means necessary for the acquisition of 
the treasure, and, besides, I expected that his being 
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Consul would give him additional facilities for 
obtaining it. 

I trust Capt. Burton will, on reading these 
remarks, absolve me from the charge of having 
been actuated by anti-Anglo feelings, and having 
been anxious to lay this treasure of antiquity at 
the feet of the German Consul. There was abso- 
lutely nothing of personal or national feeling 
mixed up with the motive which caused me to act 
as 1 did. I allowed myself simply to be led by cir- 
cumstances, and should equally rejoice to see the 
Moabite Stone preserved intact in the British 
Museum, the Louvre, the Berlin Museum, or even 
a Turkish Museum at Constantinople. 

2. Capt. Burton imagines that, with more tact 
and by clever management, I might have been 
able to carry off the stone immediately on dis- 
covering it, and, as far as I still remember his 
observations in his letter, he actually pretends that 
he would have performed the. feat by trying to 
draw away the attention of the Bedouins, and, in 
the meanwhile, making away with the stone. Now, 
with all deference to his superior experience, I ven- 
ture to say that he would not have been able, as a 
traveller, to perform such a miracle, unless he had 
been able, by some clever act of juggling, to hide 
the stone in his waistcoat pocket, and even then 
there would certainly have been a fight and blood- 
shed, as in the case of the stone of Shihan, carried 
away by Kerek men, which it would have been 
most unwise to provoke. The stone was so heavy 
that it would have required two mules or two 
camels to carry it away. Had one animal been 
able to carry it, we should probably have obtained 
it, as one of the Bedouin sheiks subsequently pro 
mised to carry it away at night if it could be trans- 
ported on the back of a camel or a mule, which it 
was impossible to do, The only thing I should 
possibly have been able to do at the time was to 
take a squeeze of the inscription, to which, I think, 
the Bedouins would not have objected; but I had 
no paper with me, and it would have required at 
least three or four days to get some. Had I known 
how unfortunately the matter would end, I should 
certainly, in some way or other, have endeavoured 
to obtain this, even at the expense of time and 
money ; but I had no doubt that we should be 
able to secure the monument itself. So far, at 
least, I think I neither mismanaged nor spoilt the 
business, and the best thing for me under the cir- 
cumstances undoubtedly was to make as little fuss 
about the stone as possible, and treat it in the pre- 
sence of the Bedouins as carelessly as possible, 
which I succeeded bya very great effort in accom- 
plishing. To show how utterly impossible it would 
have been at the time to carry away the stone, I 
will only mention that I saw lying near a small 
chip, which had been cut off from the lower part 
(not inscribed), which I took up very carelessly in 
order to take it with meas a specimen of the 
stone. The Bedouin sheik, however, observed 
me with an eagle’s eye, and insisted on my laying 
it down again, which I did, in order not to raise 
any suspicion in his mind as to the value of the 
monument. 

But now to come to the point which causes me 
to write these lines. I have seen it repeated again 
and again in the Atheneum, and books and pamph- 
lets, probably on the authority of the statements in 
the Atheneum, that the Moabite Stone was square 
at the lower end, and not oblong, though I had 
plainly stated that it was not so. 

I would, therefore, for the information of those 
who are anxious to know the truth on the subjéct, 
positively declare that the Moabite Stone was 
rounded off at the lower end in exactly the same 
manner as at the upper end. I could not possibly 
be deceived on the subject, as I saw the stone in 
the daytime, with both my eyes open, and drew 
a sketch of it, not after some weeks from recollec- 
tion, but at the time and on the spot, as I still 
have it in my sketch-book. An exact copy of it 
was published in the Illustrated London News. 
As regards the measure, I could not give it with 
the greatest exactness, as I took it by the span, 
and subsequently ascertained it approximatively in 
feet and inches. 














THE ATHENZUM 


If the “restored Moabite Stone” presents a 
square form at the bottom, this is no proof that 
my sketch is incorrect, but simply that there is 
some mistake in the restoration of the monument, 
and there is not the least doubt that, if properly 
restored, it will have an oblong shape at the lower 
end exactly in the same manner as at the upper 
end. I am sure that scholars who take an interest 
in this most valuable monument of antiquity will 
be glad to get as many reliable particulars about 
the same as possible, and, besides, it seems that 
the question of round or square shape may in some 
manner affect the inscription (at least, the two or 
three lower lines) itself, and thus has become of 
some importance. F, A. Kuery. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue Rev. L. Tyerman, author of ‘ The Life 
and Times of John Wesley,’ has now in the 
press a biography of George Whitefield. Ori- 
ginal letters, pamphlets, and, documents, in 
many instances quite unknown to Whitefield’s 
previous biographers, have come into Mr. Tyer- 
man’s posession. The work, which it is ex- 
pected will be as exhaustive a Life of White- 
field as it is possible to compile, will be pub- 
lished towards the end of the year, in two 
octavo volumes, by Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 

Mr. Henry B. Wueat ey will write a 
short notice of Shakspeare’s London, and his 
Oxford route to it, and of Norden, the old 
surveyor of Queen Elizabeth's time, to accom- 
pany the 4-times enlarged Norden’s Map of 
London in 1593, engraved by Pieter van der 
Kene, which will appear in Mr. Furnivall’s 
edition of Harrison’s ‘ Descriptjon of England ’ 
in Shakspeare’s youth, 1577-87, for the New 
Shakspere Society. Mr. Wheatley has lately 
walked the Stratford-Oxford road. 


Besrpes the Life of Servetus, by Mr. R. 
Willis, which is announced for publication, 
another contribution to the history of the 
Reformation will appear this autumn, a Life 
of Bernardino Ochino, sometime a Capuchin 
monk, then an exile from Italy for his faith, 
a prebendary of Canterbury in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, and once more an exile 
under Queen Mary. The original work is in 
German. The English translation is by Miss 
Helen Zimmern, and Messrs. Nisbet will be 
the publishers. 


Ir is said that Herr Wagner has been so 
delighted with the ‘Life of Schopenhauer,’ 
lately published by an English lady, that he 
has presented her with a ticket for the per- 
formances at Bayreuth. 

Mr. W. H. Hart writes :— 

“In your recent review of the Chronicle of 
Radulphus de Coggeshall, you express a regret 
that (among other equally valuable records) the 
Charte Antique, formerly in the Tower of London, 
have never yet been printed by the Master of the 
Rolls. May I, as having been acquainted most 
intimately for years with our earliest charters, and 
the places of their deposit, be allowed to echo that 
regret? Some ten years ago, or thereabouts, when 
I had the pleasure of serving in the Public Record 
Office, I was directed to form a Calendar of all 
tbe ancient Charters in that department, from the 
earliest period to the reign of King John, when 
the Patent and Charter Rolls commence. I, 
accordingly, proceeded with this task; and the 
result of my work was printed in the Appendices 
to the Deputy Keeper's Reports until the year 
1869, when I left the department. Since then 
nothing has been done in continuation of this 
work, though it has been frequently pressed upon 
the notice of the authorities. These charters are 
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scattered over numberless rolls of all dates and 
all descriptions, and, to show the difficulty of 
tracing them out, I would instance the case of 
a charter of Henry the Second being inspected 
and confirmed as late as the reign of Quaeen 
Elizabeth, without any intermediate confirmations. 
I believe I am correct in saying that in this case 
the confirmation of Queen Elizabeth is the — 
means of preserving a copy of the charter gran 
several centuries previously. The publication of 
these charters in a complete form would be a valu- 
able addition to our Record literature ; and that it 
has not been done long before this is a matter of 
great regret.” 

Mr. C. ELtiort Browne writes :— 

“T regret that by a careless slip of the pen I 
should have ascribed Fastidious Brisk, and Peter 
Onion, to ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ Fastidious 
Brisk is in ‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ and 
Peter Onion in ‘ The Case is Altered.’ It is only 
in their relation to these plays that the names 
illustrate my point. With the exception of Brisk, 
the names of the leading characters in ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour’ are all exotic, and Peter 
Onion is introduced in company with Count Fer- 
nese, Balladino, Vincentio, Angelo, and other 
Italians.” 








Mr. F. G. Heartu, of South Hackney, writes 
complaining of the delay in the delivery of the 
Atheneum in the suburbs of London. The 
delay, as Mr. Heath remarks, is the fault of 
the Post Office authorities, who wish us to 
do sorting work that properly belongs to them. 
The paper is ready every Eriday, quite in 
time to allow of a delivery the same evening if 
the department chose to exert itself. 

Tue death is announced of Immanuel Her- 
mann Fichte, the son of the great Fichte. He 
was the author of a large number of works on 
philosophical subjects, and he was the editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Specu 
lative Philosophie. 

Tue forthcoming Part of the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (Vol. V., 
Part I.) will contain the following papers, to- 
gether with others of minor interest :—Prof. 
Sayce on the Hamathite Inscriptions ; Rev. 
W. H. Haughton on the Assyrian Mam- 
malia; Dr. Ginsburg on the Babylonian 
Codex of Hosea and Joel; Bosanquet on the 
Book of Esther; Fox Talbot on the Sixth 
Izdubar Tablet and the Myth of Bel and the 
Dragon ; Pierides on Cypriote Palwography ; 
the first part of a sketch of a Sabaen Grammar, 
by Capt. W. F. Prideaux; and Boscawen on 
the Tower of Babel. The papers will be 
illustrated by fourteen plates. 

THE partnership which has existed for many 
years between Messrs. Whittingham & Wil- 
kins, of the Chiswick Press, has been dis- 
solved. We are informed that Mr. Wilkins, 
who has been connected with the Chiswick 
Press for twenty-five years, will shortly open a 
new establishment. 

WE are sorry to see announced the death of 
Mr. F. Calvert, the Consul at Dardanelles, 
well known to all visitors to the Troad and an 
occasional correspondent of this journal. 

Mr. Grosart has sent us 4 letter, too long 
for us to publish, and in it he dwells on the 
points in which he thinks Mr. Stock’s “ fac- 
simile” of Herbert's ‘Temple’ superior to Mr. 
Gardner's. We have to apologize to Mr. 
Grosart for two errors in quotation made 
when reviewing his “‘Aldine” edition of 
Herbert. 
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SCIENCE 


—_——<>—— 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


A Commission appointed by the French Minis- 
ter of Education has just reported in favour of 
extending public support to no less than twenty- 
eight scientific travellers, who are carrying on their 
investigations in all parts of the world. The ma- 
jority of these are engaged upon archzological 
and historical subjects. M. Marqueray’s explora- 
tion of the Algerian Sahara has already led to the 
discovery of monumental inscriptions, which are 
said to shed much light upon the system of admi- 
nistration followed there by the Romans, MM. 
Ber and Wiener are making valuable collections of 
prehistoric and other antiquities in South America, 
where the former is engaged just now in directing 
excavations at an ancient city, a few miles to the 
north of Callao, buried beneath the sand. MM. 
Césac and Pinart are studying the migrations 
which are supposed to have taken place from Asia 
to America. Vases and pottery of prehistoric age | 
have been received from them, and they have | 
ascertained that many animals, which formerly 
inhabited the shores of the Pacific, have withdrawn 
now to the Arctic regions. M. de la Saviniére is 
exploring the Flora of Celebes, Dr. Meyriniac will 
‘visit South America and the Antilles for the pur- | 
pose of collecting medical statistics and of making 
studies in comparative pathology. Amongst more 
strictly geographical expeditions may be mentioned 
those of MM. de Brazza and Marche, from the 
Ogowe to the eastern coast of Africa, and M, Lar- 

u’s courageous proposal to explore the high- 
fands of the dreaded Hogar Tuareg, which have 
never before been visited by a European. Every 
department of science will profit by these explora- 
tions, and the public spirit of the Assemblée Na- 
tionale, at whose instance this Commission was 
appointed, is deserving of imitation elsewhere. 

The first of Stanley’s letters appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph of Monday last. It relates the 
voyage from the Kagera river to the camp at 
Kagehyi, and abounds in stirring details of per- 
sonal adventures. The map accompanying that 
letter delineates the south-western shore of the 
lake, and contains much additional information. 
A second letter appeared in Thursday’s Telegraph. 

Dr. Czerny’s essay on the mechanical and cli- 
matic effects of the winds, published as a supplement 
to Petermann’s Mittheilungen, is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to physical geography. The 
author has consulted a vast number of authorities ; 
his exposition of the subject is perspicuous, and 
will be read with satisfaction. 

A letter, dated June 16th, just to hand, from 
one of the traders at Gaboon, who had only a few 
days previously returned from the Ogowe, states 
as follows:—“The French and German expedi- 
tions have made no progress; both Dr. Lenz and 
M. de Brazza are still at Lope. M. Ballay, the | 
surgeon of the French expedition, lately came down 
to Gaboon to procure some goods, &c., and returned 
to Adanlinanlinga in the Pioneer, Dr. Livingstone’s 
old steamer, now the property of a Liverpool firm 
engaged in this trade. Although now nearly twenty 
years old, the Pioneer works wonderfully well in 
her new occupation, beating all the small steamers 
on the station; she lately completed the voyage 
from Gaboon to Adanlinanlingd in thirty-five 
hours’ actual steaming, nearly 250 miles, against 
a strong current.” 











Science Gossip. 


Messrs. J. W. Davis, F.G.S., and F. A. Lees, 
F.L.S., have in ‘preparation a description of the | 
West Riding of Yorkshire, under the title of | 
‘West Yorkshire: an Account of the Geology, | 
Physical Geography, and Botany of the West 
Riding.’ Jt will be modelled to some extent upon 
the plan of the ‘North Yorkshire’ of Mr. J. 
Gilbert Baker, and will be illustrated by geological 
sections of special interest, photographed by the 
Autotype Company’s permanent process. In the 
description of each dale, mountain, moor, marsh, | 





or level tract, the species of plants inhabiting 
each will be mentioned, whilst a detailed enumera- 
tion of the species, with which the botanical 
student is more especially concerned, will form 
a “Flora” of the Riding. Each division of the 
work will be illustrated by a coloured map. 

A CorrEsPONDENT writes :—In the note ap- 
pended to the letter which the paragraph regard- 
ing Mr. Melville drew from Mr. Wilson, you men- 
tion that Mr. Melville’s salary was only thirty 
pounds. In reality Mr. Melville received for the 
past session as lecturer on geology only the sum 
which six students at five shillings per head would 
produce, viz., thirty shillings. He had a few 
pounds more as lecturer on botany, but the con- 
joint sum would be far below one pound per week. 
Among other inaccuracies in Mr. Wilson’s letter 
is the statement that Mr. Melville only gave two 
lectures a week. He gave at least three. Finally, 
I may add that no one blames the Watt Institu- 
tion for overworking Mr. Melville. But every 
person must pronounce a system which squanders 
money on all manner of objects, and allows an 
Institution of the nature of that spoken of to 
languish for want of support, radically wrong. If 
Mr. Wilson knows no other lecturer who com- 
plained, then he must be singularly fortunate in 
his acquaintances, or of very limited knowledge. 
He seems scarcely to understand what is the prin- 
ciple of endowment of research. If a young man 
of science is to waste the best years of his life in 
drudgery to obtain the means of a bare livelihood, 
then I do not possibly see how he can make any 
original research. It is to enable him to get the 
time to pursue such original work that endow- 
ment is needed—not to enable a professor liberally 
paid and with abundance of leisure hours, to sit 
down and devote that leisure to ‘ researching.’ ” 


“An Oxtp Lecrurer” in the Watt Institution 
writes :—“ You even understated your case in 
your reply to Mr. Andrew Wilson last week. Mr. 
Melville did not get what you call ‘the magnificent 
salary of 301.’ His geological class in the above 
Institution yielded him thirty shillings, and I have 
reason to believe his botanical lectureship brought 
him in 8/. 10s. So far from Mr. Melville getting 
* 301. a Session,’ he only received about one-third 
that sum. As an old lecturer in the Institution, 
I may say that in my time the maximum receipts 
from the combined lectureships of botany and 
geology never exceeded 30/., indeed, it was only 
by almost superhuman efforts they could be run 
up to that sum by Mr. Melville's predecessor.” 

THe small planet, No. 139, which was dis- 
covered by Prof. Watson, the American astro- 
nomer, on October 10, 1874, at Peking, where he 
was staying for the purpose of observing the 
Transit of Venus in the following December, has 
received the Chinese designation Juewa—cer- 
tainly sufficiently distinctive. 

Tue statue of the late M. Elie de Beaumont, the 
great French geologist, was inaugurated at Caen on 
Sunday, August 6th. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of the last number of 
the Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Natura- 
listes de Moscow is devoted to a record of the in- 
teresting proceedings which took place at Moscow 
on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
doctorate of Chevalier Alexandre de Waldheim, 
the President of the Society. A photograph of 
the illustrious naturalist forms the frontispiece of 
the number, and a biographical sketch is contri- 
buted by Dr. Weschniakoff. Then follow copies 
of a host of congratulatory addresses, letters, and 
telegrams, printed in extenso, in the various lan- 
guages in which they were received— Russian, 
French, German, English, Italian, Latin, and 
Greek. The curious collection includes some poet- 
ical effasions from a German pastor and an Italian 
professor. 


Tue LIllustrirte Gewerbezeitung of Vienna gives 
a list of twenty-one exhibitions, agricultural and 
industrial, which have been opened since June 15, 
and are to remain open until the end of September 
or the beginning of October. 











PINE ARTS 


—_— 


DORH’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAZTORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 








EARL SPENCER'S PICTURES AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


In one of the galleries at South Kensington Mr, 
Richard Thompson has very successfully arranged 
more than a hundred pictures and portraits selected 
by Mr. Poynter, with the owner’s generous permis- 
sion, from the celebrated and rich gallery at Althorp. 
Among them area considerable number of examples 
of the highest quality, some of which were at Leeds in 
1860, others at Manchester in 1857. We shall call 
attention to the more remarkable works, beginning 
in the north-west corner of the gallery and con- 
tinuing towards our left. First, are three fine 
Knellers, two of the “great” Duchess of Marl- 
borough, ovals—one in dishabille, with a sorrowful 
expression, the other in a finished dress; both 
were in the National Portrait Exhibition, and are 
well known by engravings. Between them is a 
capital portrait of the Duchess’s mother, with a 
fine head freely painted. On the other side of the 
door hangs a Portrait of a Lady, ascribed to Hol- 
bein, but very probably by A. More, a beautiful speci- 
men in the rosiness and brightness of its carna- 
tions ; it is a half-length figure, with the hands 
joined, and wearing a red velvet robe enriched 
with pearls, and a bonnet of cloth of gold, “ em- 
perled ”; the face is in three-quarters view to our 
left ; the light from our left ; the eyes look in that 
direction ; she has a bonnet of white, richly em- 
broidered with arabesques and figures of gold, all, 
like the features and the fingers, very beautifully, 
learnedly, and searchingly drawn and modelled. 
From the edges of the bonnet a bandeau of gold- 
smith’s work, of little twisted chains, extends 
across the forehead, being suspended as in a fes- 
toon ; it is enriched with pendants and scallops . 
She wears a red, or rather crimson, velvet robe, 
fitting the body closely, slightly puffed on the 
shoulders, and having a high standing collar, the 
front angles of which lap outwards; a white under- 
shirt is richly and delicately embroidered with 
gold in lines and scrolls ; to it is attached a small 
ruff, with edges of gold lace ; the sleeves are full, 
of a warm white colour, and worked with black in 
patterns at the wrists; she wears a white apron, 
an indication of her German, or, more probably,. 
Swiss, nationality; it is tied in a housewifely mode 
round her waist by a tape. About the shoulders 
is a large cable chain of solid gold supporting a 
medal of a bearded man’s face, with the imper- 
fectly seen legend, —zHEIM £TaTIS xxv—. The 
hands are joined, a common action in portraits of 
this class; the fingers bear six jewelled rings. 
Bracelets of coral (?) and more gold ornaments 
complete the costume. The lady may have been 
about thirty years of age when she was painted ;. 
her expression is genial, neither common nor aristo- 
cratic, 

Above this hangs a rough sketch of Hudibras in 
the Stocks, one of the engraved series, ascribed, 
with probable truth, to Hogarth; next to it is 
a View in the Green Park, ascribed to, but cer- 
tainly not by, Hogarth.—Below the last is Vander- 
gucht’s Portrait of Garrick with the Shakéspeare 
Medal, a genial, highly characteristic likeness ; it 
was engraved by J. Saunders.—Next is a half- 
length portrait of Lavinia, Viscountess Althorp 
(born Bingham), afterwards Countess Spencer, 
by Reynolds, a full face of great beauty, 
exquisitely graceful and expressive, closely sur- 
rounded in what was called a “maccaroni” cap 
of the highest fashion. This picture, or a repeti- 


tion, was engraved by Hodges, 1785; it was 
painted in 1781-2, shortly after her marriage, and 
exhibited, in 1782, with great applause. Thereisa 
charming and well-known portrait of the same lady 
in a broad straw hat ; and another, likewise wear- 
ing a straw hat, of “ Miss Anne Bingham,” her 
sister : both were engraved by Bartolozzi.—Next to 
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this is another Reynolds, a life-size, full-length, 
seated figure of Frances, Marchioness Camden 
(born Molesworth), in a white dresa, embroidered 
with gold.— A group of portraits, excellently repre- 
senting the skill of Angelica Kauffmann, is near 
these ; small, whole-length figures in queer mas- 
querade costumes—two ladies and a gentleman.— 
Next to the last is a fine Reynolds, John Charles, 
7iscount Althorp, son of the above-named Vis- 
countess Lavinia—a most naive whole-length figure 
of a boy of four years of age, trudging in a land- 
scape, wearing a white dress and a blue sash: 
inted in 1786. This boy was the late (third) 
Earl Spencer, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who died in 1845. A celebrated whole-length 
portrait, representing a youth of sixteen, is the 
well-known George John, (second) Earl Spencer, 
when Lord Althorp, in a Van Dyck dress, and 
painted to resemble a Van Dyck portrait, hangs 
here, on our left of the opening to the second 
division of the gallery. This was Viscountess 
Lavinia’s husband; the portrait was painted in 
1776, exhibited in the next year, and is famous 
owing to ©. Townley’s mezzotint. — Proceeding 
again from the boy’s portrait, we encounter a beau- 
tiful Gainsborough, Georgiana (born Poyntz of 
Midgham), first Countess Spencer, in a riding 
habit, with her hair turned up on a lofty pad, and 
“richly” powdered; this picture, a first-rate 
Gainsborough, was No. 468 in the National 
Portrait Exhibition, 1847 ; the lady died in 1814. 
A picture attributed to Lucas de Heere, and 
often said to represent Lady Jane Grey, which 
was at the National Portrait Exhibition, 1866, is not 
more likely to be by De Heere than to be a portrait 
of Lady Jane Grey. It represents a very buxom 
young lady, with a most exuberant bust, seated in 
a@ room near a window, wearing a rich dark crim- 
son velvet dress, with a low square-cut body, 
turning over the leaves of a Missal with her right 
hand. Mr. Gough Nichols was probably right in 
supposing it to represent Mary Magdalen ; and we 
believe we are not wrong in saying that De Heere 
never painted it. It is a curious and unusually 
animated German picture, of which the painter 
might readily be found, of the middle or latter 
end of the fifteenth century.—A portrait of Mr. 
W. Poyntz, of Midgham, in a hunting-dress, hangs 
on the “return” of the wall here. It is a very 
good Gainsborough.— We next meet a Reynolds, 
Georgiana (born Spencer), Daughter of the First 
Earl Spencer, sister of George John, first named, 
afterwards wife of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, 
and famous even to our time as a leader of 
fashion. It was she who canvassed for Fox with 
such vigour. Another portrait, supposed to have 
been stolen, was ascribed to her and Gainsborough, 
and has been the subject of much discussion in 
London of late. She appears here in several stages, 
and by more than one hand. Ist. The above- 
named whole-length figure, clad in white, fringed 
with gold, wearing coloured plumes in her hair, 
and being about to descend a flight of steps. It 
is rather an “important” than a charming por- 
trait. Reynolds does not seem to have been happy 
with her face. 2nd, by Gainsborough, as a child 
standing on a table with her mother, the above- 
named first Countess Spencer. This is immeasur- 
ably the best of his series of portraits. The child 
is delightfully designed and painted. The picture 
is perfect in quality and condition. 3rd, likewise 
by Gainsborough, an “important,” but certainly 
not beautiful or refined, but rather buxom and 
simpering, figure life size, standing by a column 
in a landscape, looking down and smiling. The 
most pleasing part of this picture is the colour of 
the dress—a rich opalescent white, with blue and 
purplish tints. The face seems to have been re- 
touched. th. A charming portrait by Gains- 
borough of the Duchess, as a child of about six 
years old, in a white frock, trimmed with pink, 
a rose at the breast. 5th. A rather prosaic por- 
trait, but, as such, evidently faithful in a dull 
way, by Catherine Read. 
We now come to a collection of portraits of 
artists by themselves, of extreme interest and 
merit :— Watteau (7), playing on a hurdy-gurdy ; 





Verrio, wearing a big wig; B. Wilson, capital, 
very soft ms ey Reynolds, in the Seal 
Academy red robe, not a good example; the 
famous Sir Antonio More, with one hand on the 
dog’s head, a work which alone is worth a journey 
to see : it was in the National Portrait Exhibition, 
1866 ; F. Bol’s portrait of Grotius, when a boy; a 
portrait ascribed to A. More, and certainly a very 
good one, of Philip the Second, is near the above ; 
likewise Artemisia Gentileschi, seated at an easel, 
by herself ; an admirable and strongly character- 
istic auto-portrait of Dom. Feti, an artist whose 
work deserves to be better studied than it has 
been its fortune to be; the famous portrait of 
Murillo, by himself, enclosed by a large cartouche, 
about fifty years of age—an unexpectedly satis- 
factory and genuinely acceptable work, sure by its 
gravity and unpretending dignity to charm many 
who turn from his earthy, sentimental, and pseudo- 
devotional pictures ; it is much better painted than 
the mass of these very popular works, and in this 
—. it iseven better than the grimy beggars, boys 
and girls, Murillo’s most acceptable productions, 
at which no taste can revolt. Van Mol, by him- 
himself ; An Infanta (?), an intensely mournful, 
sadly pathetic head of a child, ascribed to 
Murillo (?), an elf-like urchin girl, with sunk, 
somewhat pitiful eyes, and yet weird as a change- 
ling. Joost Van Cleeve, the painter of scores of 
false Holbeins, by himself. Sophonisha Anguisi- 
cola, by himself, playing on a clavichord. 

By Rubens is a sketch, painted as a design for 
tapestry, full of energy and character, sumptuous 
in his flaring way, representing David's Thank- 
offering for the Return of the Ark.—Near this is a 
good Landscape, by Berchem.—A little farther on 
we meet Van Dyck’s noble group of George Digby, 
Second Earl of Bristol, and his Brother, and 
William the First Duke of Bedford, as youths, 
whole length life-size. The former, with light 
hair, is dressed in black silk and»stands a little 
behind his brother, resting one arm on the pedes- 
tal of a column ; the latter, in a red silk dress, 
rests his right hand on his hip: both figures, not- 
withstanding their too evident posing, an offence 
to fastidious tastes, are replete with vitality, and 
present a group of the first order among Van Dycks 
of this class, either as to colour or chiaroscuro.— 
Close to the portrait of Duke William is that 
charming and most sweet one by Van Dyck, of 
Anne (born Carr, daughter of Frances, the divorced 
wife of the Earl of Essex, and Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, King James's infamous favourite), 
Duchess of Bedford, and mother of the patriot 
Lord William Russell. Van Dyck’s Daedalus and 
Icarus, comprising a most fine painted torso of a 
young man, a picture in perfect order, hangs here. 
—Poelemberg painted very ably the little | er sa 
of A Ball, a lady and gentleman sedately dancing 
to the music of a dame who sits near a table, where 
numerous persons are conversing.—A triptych here 
ascribed to Jan Schoreel, and by Dr. Waagen to B. 
De Bruyn, is curious : in the centre sits St. Jerome, 
pointirg to a skull; a devotee and his patron 
saint are on the left wing : a Visitation is on the 
other ; on the outsides of the wings are armorials, 
This picture was at Leeds. Among the remaining 
works the visitor will not omit a magnificent Por- 
trait of a Senator, said to be a Cornaro, an old 
man, by Tintoret, and a marvel of character ; an- 
other so-called portrait of a Cornaro is ascribed to 
Titian, a good picture of a young man with a face 
of strongly marked character, admirably painted. 
On the other side of the room hangs a dark three- 
quarters length portrait, ascribed to Titian, but 
much more like a Tintoret ; said to represent 
Ignatius Loyola (?),a work of immense pathos and 
prodigious power of characterization, showing a 
deeply furrowed countenance of a man of fifty-five 
or thereabouts, the surface much rubbed.— A por- 
trait of Cardinal Pole (?), ascribed to P. del Vaga, 
probably by Tintoret, should be studied with the 
care which it amply merits; in spite of not a 
little grossness, coarse exaggerations, and some 
crude painting or repainting, this is a very fine 
work indeed.—Here is the very pretty portrait of 
a little boy, which has been ascribed to Rembrandt, 





being certainly a charming picture of his school, 
said to represent William the Third as a Child. 
It was at the National Portrait Exhibition. 





THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT COLCHESTER. 


Corcusster had long been upon the list of places 
to be visited by the Institute, and the chief diffi- © 
culty in the way was that of accommodation for the 
visitors. Its Via Sacra, on the Lexden road, had 
long furnished some of the most remarkable ob- 
jects of the Roman period to the consideration of 
the archzologist, many of which have been figured 
and described in Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea 
Antiqua, and many had been brought to the notice 
of the Institute at its London meetings. Since 
the formation of the Museum of the Essex Archzxo- 
logical Society in Colchester Castle in 1853, it was 
known that the collection had greatly increased by 
the acquisition of numerous rare and remarkable 
objects, and it was felt that even if Colchester 
could not boast of a cathedral or a noble medizval 
church within easy reach, like Cardiff or South- 
ampton, it possessed in the grand and almost com- 
plete circuit of its Roman walls, in the ruins of its 
noble castle and St. Botolph’s Priory, sufficient 
attractions within itself to interest all who would 
wish to spend a considerable portion of the archzeo- 
logical week in the place of meeting. It wasa 
centre, too, from which many places of antiquarian 
fame could be conveniently reached ; and, above all 
perhaps, there was mission work to be done there, 
and the band of devutees who had pinned their 
faith upon Colchester Castle being the temple of 
Claudius, and who had been loud in the expression 
of that faith, were to be taught better. Less than 
a quarter of a century ago that faith had been 
publicly preached in Colchester, and its exponent 
—a clergyman close by—had stoutly maintained 
it in print. It had also been reasserted in a 
recently published book. Many similar myths in 
various parts of the country have fallen before the 
critical powers and the special knowledge of men 
like the late Prof. Willis, and it was felt that the 
time had arrived for sounder views of the princi- 
pal town of Essex. Nothing could be better than 
the spirit with which the advent of the Institute 
was met throughout the county. An active local 
committee soon set at rest all doubts as to the suf- 
ficiency of accommodation at Colchester ; things 
promised very well, and the genial hospitality 
shown to the Institute has never been exceeded. 
The temporary Museum, one of the usual features 
of the Institute meeting, was, however, at first 
thought to be de trop. What could people wish 
for more than the Essex Society’s Museum con- 
tained? The famous Sphinx, and numerous mar- 
vellous specimens of Roman art, were there, together 
with many other objects. Besides the Essex 
Museum, there was the excellent one formed by 
Mr. Joslin. Then came difficulties as to space. 
But at these gatherings industry has always suc- 
ceeded in bringing together numerous objects 
which were not likely fo come into the county 
Museum, and in unearthing many almost unknown 
stores of such things. The question of space was 
met by accepting a large room in the Castle conti- 
guous to the Museum of the Essex Society, so that 
no objects were removed from the local collection, 
which might be reckoned for the nonce as that of 
the Institute. 

At the opening meeting three written addresses 
of congratulation were presented, one of which, 
at least, that of the Essex Society, was full ‘of 
point and spirit, referring to the sarcastic remark 
upon the consciousness of imposture among the 
augurs of Rome, and assuring the Institute of the 
respect and esteem of brother-archzologists. The 
opening-day was a great day for addresses. After 
the luncheon, given by the Corporation, the Presi- 
dent of the meeting, the Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, 
gave his address. It was not intended, or ex- 
pected to be, profound; but it gave an explana- 
tion of the circumstances of his position, and, 
after dissipating any feeling of dismay which 
might exist in the minds of veteran archeologists, 
that their temporary president had an idea of 
trespassing upon their preserves, Lord Carlingford 
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gave a good general discourse, in which he 
touched lightly upon the principal points of 
interest relating to Colchester and the surrounding 
district. Mr. Freeman’s address in the evening, 
as President of the Historical Section, was cer- 
tainly the feature of the meeting. He commenced 
by directing attention to the many points of 
resemblance, as well as of contrast, between the 
countries of the East and of the West Saxons, 
according certain priority to the former, as 
Camulodunum was the earliest Roman settlement 
of importance. He then discussed the claims of 
the various places which had been regarded as the 
modern representatives of that settlement. The 
neighbouring town of Maldon has the greatest 
number of supporters, but Mr. Freeman decided 
in favour of OUolchester. As to the name of the 
river being the parent of the root of that of the 
town, he contested it somewhat hesitatingly. 
Few places could boast, with Camulodunum, of 
being spoken of so fully by the great Roman 
historian, and all these passages were discussed. 
The Roman walls were then carefully described, 
and duly descanted upon. The lecturer then 
utterly and entirely rejected certain myths and 
traditions which had hung about the early history 
of the place—that of the Bithynian lady, Helena, 
being born there, the stories about King Coel 


- (Oole) and Constantine, and the idea of the 


Norman castle being the Roman temple of 
Claudius, Passing slightly over the Norman 
period in the history of Colchester, the lecturer 
concluded by dwelling upon the memorable siege 
by Fairfax, and stoutly maintained that Lucas 
and Lisle, who are looked upon as heroes and 
martyrs in Colchester, deserved their fate. The 
address was most able, full of point and power, 
but, perhaps, rather laboured, and a little im- 
paired here and there by evidences of the writer’s 
strong political opinions. 

The meeting has certainly been rather weak as 
regards memoirs. In the Architectural Section 
Mr. Hayward told a twice-told tale about Layer 
Marney Hall, and Mr. Chancellor gave a very 
good notice of the chapel of St. Peter, at Brad- 
well, a structure of the eleventh century, on the 
site of the Roman station, Othona, of which the 
name, Bradwell, preserves the name of its broad 
wall, which so ineffectually kept back the sea that 
the remains of the Roman station are now said to 
be a mile out at sea. A promised memoir on 
* Havelock the Dane,’ by a Mr. Godolphin Wel- 
dene, broke down amid some amusement; but 
the head-master’s account of the Royal Grammar 
School at Colchester, founded on the “Liber 
schol,” and Mr. Baring Gould’s discourse on 
‘ Early Christian Romances’ were much enjoyed. 
Mr. Cowper’s notice of recently discovered earth- 
works in Epping Forest was the only original con- 
tribution of the kind. Of course, such discoveries 
cannot go on for ever. In Mr. Clement Mark- 
ham’s memoir on ‘The Siege of Colchester,’ the 

reat discussion of the meeting, provoked by Mr. 

reeman’s address, was revived and warmly 
debated. Unluckily for Colchester, the defender 
of the fair fame of Lucas and Lisle spoilt his case 
by his intemperate language and disregard of the 
conventionalities of debate, and he had to submit 
to a dignified but severe reproof. Lord Talbot’s 
simple but important query as to the record of the 
court martial, by which Lucas and Lisle were 
condemned to die, was unanswered. Of this court 
martial nothing is known but the finding itself, 
and that does not state that the condemned had 
forfeited their parole. It is evident the debate can- 
not be settled in the present imperfect state of the 
evidence, which seems only to justify a verdict of 
“Not proven.” Let us hope that more conclusive 
documents may be discovered, as we suppose the 
Institute would not wish to rob Colchester of such 
cherished memories as those of its gallant sup- 
porters of Charles the First. 

In his epitome of the “Roman inscriptions 
found at Colchester,” Mr. Watkin did good ser- 
vice, as he gave occasion for another discussion 
upon the origin of the name, which was decided 
to be pre-Roman, and founded upon that of the 





river rather than of the colony, as suggested by 
Mr. Freeman. 

The excursions have been excellent, and have 
been well carried out. They were a little unevenly 
distributed, as, owing to the Bank Holiday, the 
arrangements made for that day were obliged to be 
shifted to the previous Friday. On the first day, 
also, an accident occurred, through the careless- 
ness of the driver of a carriage, in which one of 
the travellers was slightly injured, and many were 
much shaken ; but the chief damage was done to 
the vehicle itself. But for this event, the Sudbury 
and Hedingham day would have been completely 
suecessful. At Sudbury were three Late Perpen- 
dicular churches, of considerable size, varying 
much in their points of interest, but not as to 
date. Immediately on entering that of St. 
Gregory, the eye was riveted on the glaring excess 
of colour and decoration in the chancel. Mr. 
Parker spoke strongly against what had been 
done, maintained that medieval churches were 
generally coloured and painted, but not in that 
style, the painting being simpler and in harmony 
with the architectural features, while the chief 
religious truths were taught through the eye. He 
told of a modern instance, in which a Wesleyan 
congregation near Oxford had successfully re- 
adopted the medieval system. In a@ side chapel 
of this church is the monument of one Thomas 
Carter, a rich and benevolent merchant of the 
place, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
upon whose death his admirers thought he had 
solved the difficulty in regard to eternal happi- 
ness caused by the possession of riches. On the 
day Thomas Carter died, his epitaph records, “a 
Sudbury camel went through the eye of a needle.” 
St. Gregory’s is the one church of Sudbury men- 
tioned in Domesday, but of that structure nothing 
remains. In the vestry is shown the skull of 
Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who founded a college in the town—now turned 
into a workhouse! The skull has a nail-hole at 
the top, said to have been made to fix the cap which 
was blown off when the body was carried in 
procession by the Wat Tyler mob in London. A 
good font, and its richly carved canopy, here 
attracted much notice. At St. Peter’s Church, 
Mr. Freeman made some observations upon the 
distinctive features of the ecclesiastical architec- 
turé of East Anglia, compared- with that in the 
West of England, especially as to the towers of 
the three churches just seen and the cupitals in 
the naves. The roof of St. Peter’s was good, but 
very singular, and quite an eccentric of Sudbury. 
From Sudbury, a charming drive of seven miles 
through a country teeming with crops brought 
the party to Hedingham Castle, a grand twelfth- 
century keep of the De Veres, built in the centre 
of earthworks of a much earlier date, which 
showed how soon the defensive capabilities of the 
site had been turned to account. Here the visi- 
tors were met by the owner, Mr. Majendie, M.P., 
who conducted them round the exterior of the 
structure and the earthworks, stopping at the 
more important points to collect the straggling 
army which followed him, and direct attention to 
them. Mr. Parker followed with a sketch of the 
general circumstances affecting such buildings, 
and their first use in this country in the eleventh 
century. The Norman keep was the invention, 
so to speak, of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, 
and the first built by him was that of Malling, 
in Kent. Their object was as much to render 
its occupant safe from the attacks of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry as from those of rival chief- 
tains. 

After a short account of the main features of 
the interior, and of the few changes made in the 
building within the last two centuries, a handsome 
luncheon was served in the ‘state room of the 
castle, which was greatly enjoyed by upwards of 
two hundred persons. The church was then 
visited, and the singular mouldings of the chancel 
arch, the features of the earlier structure, and the 
many beautiful points in that now existing, in- 
cluding the monuments of the De Veres, were 
duly discussed. Carriages were then resumed, 





and, after a short drive, the round church of Little 
Maplestead was reached—one of the four round 
churches in the kingdom—and many observations 
were made upon it. A longer drive brought the 
party to Earls Colne, where the chief point of 
interest was the Priory, belonging to Mr. Carwar- 
dine. The ruins, which are not now considerable, 
were examined, as were the two beautiful alabaster 
monuments of De Vere, some ancient furniture 
and tapestry, and many of the muniments of the 
Priory (including a thirteenth-century cartulary), 
and a confirmation of their possessions by an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with a sonorous 
anathema clause. A supply of refreshments 
brought the visit to an agreeable close. It was on 
starting from Colne Priory for the station at 
Chappel that the mishap occurred which has been 
already referred to. 

On Friday the visit to Copford, Maldon, &c., 
was made. It was the only day on which the 
weather was at all unfavourable, and the rain did 
not begin in earnest till Colchester had been nearly 
reached. The church of Copford is a small early 
village church, with its Norman features sadly 
mutilated, but those of the fourteenth century in 
fair condition. Remarkable among these are the 
paintings of the chancel, of which the arch is 
decorated with the zodiac, and the roof and sides 
with representations of Christ “in majesty,” and 
ids surroundings. These paintings have been lately 
restored from tracings of the old work, some of 
which were shown in the Museum. Layer Marney 
was next reached. Mr. Hayward here repeated 
the chief points of his discourse at Colchester, 
drawing attention to the terra-cotta ornamentation 
and moulded brick mullions, &c, with the evi- 
dences of plaster upon them. After the Hall had 
been well looked over, Mr. Hayward led the party 
to the church, where an animated discussion en- 
sued upon several points. Many of the visitors 
now returned to Colchester, but the greater num- 
ber went on to Maldon. On nearing that place 
some buildings in the suburb of Heybridge, made 
of artificial stone, attracted notice. They are the 
construction of a wealthy manufacturer, and—ugly 
to a degree as they now are—excited the specula- 
tions of some archzologists as to their probable 
appearance if they became the subject of investiga- 
tion to the antiquary of the future. At Maldon 
the party had luncheon, and then visited the 
church with the curious triangular tower, and 
other features of interest. The shape of the tower, 
which is believed to be unique, was doubtless 
owing to the conditions of its position close to the 
line of Roman road. The Town Hall, a building 
of the time of Henry the Sixth, was next examined, 
together with the corporation documents; and 
then Beeleigh Abbey was the object in view. A 
pleasant walk was taken along a ridge overlooking 
the Blackwater, and the site of the great battle in 
the ninth century spoken of by Mr. Freeman with 
so much zest. When the party arrived at the site, 
it was found that the ruius were worked up into a 
modern farm-house. There were some excellent 
remains of the refectory and chapter house, as 
they appeared to have been ; but the modern fire- 
place in the former seemed to be formed in the 
place occupied in the fifteenth century by a table 
tomb, of which it still retained part of the canopy 
and enrichments. 

The excursion to Brightlingsea and St. Osyth 
was the last. Wivenhoe was taken en route, but 
beyond some good pargetting work on some 
domestic buildings it had nothing of interest. At 
Brightlingsea the noble church gave Mr. Freeman 
another excellent opportunity to institute com- 
parisons between the architecture of the East and 
West Saxons. The church is entirely of flint, with 
stone coigns, but no brick, showing good use of 
local materials. The original church was of the 
fourteenth century ; the present is of late fifteenth. 
The clerestory had been pulled down in the last 
century, on account of its condition. The flint 


panelled tower is fine, and the south porch very 
good. In the interior three of the nave piers are 
of the decorated period. An odious monument, 
about eighteen feet high, in which a large angelic 
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figure with surroundings of bales of merchandise, 
&c., held am epitaph recording the virtues of a 
lord of the manor, deceased in 1764, blocks up 
nearly one side of the chancel. On the floor are 
some curious brasses, one of which is remarkable 
from having mach later figures inserted in matrices 
of an earlier date. At St. Osyth, reached after a 
charming ride, the church was first visited. It is 
principally of a late period, with small parts of 
Norman work remaining, showing work of the 
time of Henry the Eighth imposed upon the 
greater part of the fourteenth-century church, of 
which the chancel and other portions still exist. 
But the transformation was not completed,—per- 
haps for want of funds,—and curious effects were 
produced thereby, which caused differences of 
opinion among the visitors. The roof of the 
north aisle, part of the later work, is richly 
carved. Mr. Freeman thought the church 
very puzzling at first sight, requiring per- 
haps two theories to be made respecting it, and 
each to be abandoned before the church was 
understood. In the beautiful grounds of the 
Priory the large party were welcomed by Sir 
John and Lady Johnson, and _ invited to 
luncheon. After lunch a ramble was taken 
among the ruins, which are considerable. Here, 
as at the church, the intention to form a 
complete reconstruction of the establishment in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth was evident. 
Some small remains of the Norman buildings were 
found, including an arch with a square abacus 
of brick, and some beautifui portions of the Early 
English period, especially an undercroft of three 
bays. No ground-plan .of the place is known. 
After some observations by Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Parker at various points, carriages were resumed, 
and a most enjoyable day brought to a close, 

The temporary Museum of the Institute has 
been very successful, although at first it was 
thought that no collection of importance could be 
got together. The Essex Society has an excellent 
museum in the Castle, in which are stored many 
of the remarkable objects of the Roman period 
found in the neighbourhood, and other things. 
Close by was the library, a room of considerable 
size, about half the size of that occupied by the 
Museum at Canterbury last year. This room was 
given up to the Institute, and was well filled by a 
valuable collection. The access to the Essex Mu- 
seum was convenient, and for the time the two 
were united, with the means of being entirely 
separated when the townsfolk used their privilege 
of free entry. So, on each of the conversazioni 
usually held during the meeting, space was found 
for a considerable assembly to hear discourses by 
Mr. Acland and Mr. Baring Gould. On these occa- 


sions were made the first attempts to light up the old 


Castle, and the result was a most agreeable sur- 
prise to the inhabitants and the Essex people 
generally. 

Around the walls, and above the usual series 
of glass cases, was a good display of portraits 
and other paintings, chiefly of a local character. 
Above these paintings were rubbings of brasses 
and coloured drawings of the richly painted glass 
which is to be found in various parts of the 
district. Among the portraits were various mem- 
bers of the families of Petre and Round, Lord 
Fairfax, Mr. Wegg, who built East Hill House, 
Judge Comyn, Ray the naturalist, two Flemish 
refugees, and Admiral Sir E. Affleck, Bart., M.P. 
for Colchester. In the first portion of the large 
case round the room were a few good specimens 
of pre-historic weapons from various parts; an 
Egyptian mirror, brought by Lord Talbot ; and a 
selection of fine specimens of Roman glass. A 
small series of objects of the medieval period 
followed, among which were conspicuous the 
fragments of an alabaster figure, found in Langham 
Church, and a collection of keys, including that 
of a room at New Hall, Boreham, in which Anne 
Boleyn is said to have been confined. These were 
followed by some excellent specimens of em- 
broidery and needle-work, among which was the 
christening-mantle of Henry the Eighth, presented 


to Lady Luke, his nurse or foster-mother, accom- 


panied by a careful pedi: 





very gathering > ioe and 
Lowestoft china, which comprised some good 
examples. An excellent show of good old plate 
was made, comprising a silver toilet service 
of the time of Charles the Second; various 
chatelaines and articles for ladies’ use, German and 
English tankards and cups, and an excellent col- 
lection of English and foreign spoons, some of which 
were of considerable antiquity. The Rev. J. Beck’s 
cases of personal ornaments of all descriptions, 
chiefly in gold and silver, from the north of Europe, 
deserve special mention. In other cases were the 
contributions of Prof. Babington, consisting chiefly 
of a large and handsome collection of foreign 
medals, in bronze, of Italian, Papal, and regal 
celebrities. In other cases were numerous MSS., 
comprising some very valuable and early docu- 
ments relating to Hatfield Regis and other places 
in Essex, and unpublished letters of Cromwell 
and other notables of the period, contributed by 
Mr. Lowndes, of Barrington Hall, and a small selec- 
tion from the muniments of the Corporation of Col- 
chester. On a centre table were various MS. and 
printed books, comprising, of course, a “ Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,” some early editions of Shakspeare, 
Martin Luther’s Bible, books of prints relating to 
the locality, &c. The Corporation sent their re- 
galia, among which is a small “silver oar,” indica- 
tive of their water - jurisdiction, and the silver 
model of the minimum bivalve that is allowed to 
be publicly sold. Over the doorway were sus- 
pended the banner, sword, and helmet of Sir 
Charles Lucas, one of the defenders of Colchester 
in the siege of 1648, and the colours and roll-call 
of the volunteers of 1803. 

The perambulation of the town was better done 
than usual, though much is always left on such 
occasions for the individual explorer. The churches 
of Colchester are disappointing, those of Trinity 
and St. Martin’s excepted. St. Martin’s was the 
first point of importance reached b¥ the party, and 
here Sir G. Scott had lately openec. out a very fine 
fourteenth - century chancel roof, discovered by 
himself some thirty years since, but kept perdu. 
It is a “king-post” roof on a tie-beam carried on 
the “‘ Sanctuary Arch,” which separated tre chancel 
from the choir, having spandrils filled with tracery, 
and the details carefully moulded—the lower and 
open stage of the roof being without tracery. St. 
Runwald’s, the “ condemned ” church in the road- 
way of the High Street, was visited, but excited 
no sympathy. At Trinity Church Mr. Freeman 
found a good subject for some remarks upon so- 
called “Saxon” architecture. The tower of the 
church is built almost entirely of Roman brick, 
with evidences of two periods in its construction. 
A fine portion of the Roman wall was the next 
point ; and the “ Gate-house” in Balkerne Lane, 
pronounced by Mr. Parker as doubtless of the 
time of Constantine, excited much notice. Passing 
over a recently discovered Roman pavement, a 
move was made towards Mr. Joslin’s Museum—a 
wonderful collection of urns, pavements, and 
objects of the Romans, formed by the owner within 
the last nine years. Lexden Park, the seat of the 
High Steward of Colchester, was the next point, 
and those who had to walk found the distance 
considerable. Here some refreshments were 
provided, and a large party assembled to hear 
Prebendary Scarth’s discourse upon the earthworks, 
which are important, and certainly pre-Roman. 
Another afternoon was devoted to the walls, &c., on 
the north and east, the castle being the first visited. 
Here the absence of “the great master of medi- 
eval military architecture” was much regretted. 
Mr. Parker was most decided in speaking of the 
structure as “ Norman ” work of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in which Roman materials were largely 
used, and in his denunciation of the “arrant 
nonsense” of (especially nowadays) maintaining 
it to be. a Roman temple. “Where,” he 
asked triumphantly, ‘‘ was an open fireplace to be 
found in a Roman building?” Pointing out other 
details obviously of the “ Norman” period, he 
seemed to bring home the truth—unpalatable as 
it doubtless was—to the great majority of his 





of the object; and | hearer The Roman cloaca and a large portion 


of the walls of that period were then examined, 
and St. Botolph’s Priory was reached. This 
afforded a good text to Mr. Freeman as the largest 
example of used-up Roman material, next to St. 
Alban’s. Mr. Parker then led his party to see 
some “real bricks” of the first century, built into 
an angle of the wall of St. John’s Abbey: the 
Abbey itself was visited, as was the grave of 
“the yrs” in St. Giles’s Church; and the 
warm afternoon’s walk was brought to a close in 
the beautiful grounds of East Hill House, which 
are bounded by the Roman wall on the south, and 
where some very refreshing beverages, &c., were 
hospitably dispensed, and greatly enjoyed by Mrs. 
G. nd’s numerous visitors. 

At the meeting of members for business pur- 
poses, Hereford and Northampton were proposed 
as the of meeting for 1877; but no decision 
was made, and the subject referred to the Council. 


NOTES FROM ROME, 


THERE has been no lack of archwological news 
lately ; there has, indeed, been too much. But, 
now that all the works are suspended on account 
of the great heat, and every one has withdrawn to 
the country, we may review the archeological 
evonts of the last quarter. 

To commence with the Campagna: Prince Alex- 
ander Torlonia, proprietor of the Museum at the 
Porta Settimiana, which contains artistic treasures 
to the value of thirty millions of francs, but which 
no one except the Prince has seen, has had excava- 
tivas made at the farm called Roma Vecchia, at the 
fifth milestone on the Via Latina. Since the works 
have been begun, a staircase has been discovered 
cut in the rock, and descenaing by seventy steps 
to a crypt forty-seven feet below the surface of the 
ground. The crypt contaivs sarccphagi—two of 
marble, one of stone. The former are decorated 
with flutings and lions’ heads, each having a ring 
in its mouth, movable, and cut with excessive 
labour out of the same block as the sarco 
They were made by a lady called Mollicia for 
burial of her two sons, Larinus and Venerius. The 
stone coffin is of enormous size ; and none can teil 
how it was lowered into the crypt, the width 
of the staircase being a little less than one-half of 
it. It was made by a freedman, called Lucius, 
for his master Barbarus. 

The walls of the vault, as well as of the staircase 
are pierced by numerous loculi, resembling those of 
the Christian Catacombs, which must have been made 
two or three centuries after the original construction 
of the tomb, that is to say, when Christianity was 
the dominant religion. Some have the monogram 

cut on the lime which surrounds the plates 

of the lid, while several contain lamps in 
terra-cotta marked with the same symbol. The 
neck of one of the skeletons had been out dia- 
gonally by a sabre-stroke. This allows us to guess 
at what period and why the tomb was re-opened, 
to be filled with new corpses. 

In the searches previously made at the farm, 
instances of hasty burial had often been met with, 
even in the mosaic pavement of the Villa of the 
Quintilii. Almost all the corpses bore evident marks 
of a violent death. Of some the necks were covered 
with blood-stained rags; in others the bones were 
broken or cut. Finally, the skulls were of a non- 
Roman, i.¢. barbarian, type. Everybody knows 
that Roma Vecchia was called in the sixth century 
Campus Barbaricus, because of the encampment 
formed there by the Goths when they were attack- 
ing Rome. It is supposed that the barbarians 
must have buried their warriors, slain in the 
attacks, in the neighbourhood of the camp, and in 
the midst of the villas they had devastated. 

Other excavations have been made by MM. 
Silvestrelli and Huffer at the third milestone of 
the Via Latina. I cannot describe the number 
of inscriptions, of sarcophagi, of cinerary urns, of 
sculptures, of terra-cotta lamps, found there. One 
monument alone deserves special mention, because, 
if the connoisseurs are right, we have in ita unique 
specimen of a crematory furnace, in which were 
buried the corpses of people whom it was wished 
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to keep from cremation in the public ustrina. The | still vaulted, and others have on the door the 


oven is made in the shape of a coffin, narrower 
towards the feet, larger where the shoulders were 
laid. Around it are many holes communicating 
with a furnace, or hypocaustum, where the fire was 


e. 

The beautiful Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo 
occupies the site of the Albanum of Domitian, 
which may be considered as equal to the Tibur- 
tinum of Hadrian for the magnificence of its 
buildings and the number of its works of art, many 
of which lie still buried under the picturesque ruins, 
and will continue to lie there until a new soul shall 
animate the indifferent owner of the place. Here 
a water-pipe was found bearing the official name 
of the place (ALBanwm), and that of Alypius, in- 
tendant of Domitian ; here, also, under Innocent 
the Tenth, several works of art were brought to 
light, described by Piero Sante Bartoli in his 147th 
“ Recollection.” I must quote some of his words as 
highly illustrative of that age in which the famous 
statue of Mithras, discovered by Orazio Muti at 
§. Vitale, was burnt into lime as representing the 
devil (Vacca, Mem. 116):—* When Alexander 
the Seventh,” he says, “ went for the first time to 
spend the summer at Castel Gandolfo, a peasant 
happened to discover a subterranean temple (viz., 
nymphzum), magnificently decorated with mosaics 


_ and works of art. A monk of St. Austin’s, who 


was the first person to examine the discovery, told 
the nt how all that was the work of the 
devil, and how meritorious an undertaking it 
would be to pull everything down. Accordingly 
he did so; but Leonardo Agostini having shown 
the Pope a beautiful figure of Venus which had 
esca destruction, and told him the fate of the 
building, the peasant was sentenced to hard 
labour for life, but nobody knew what was done 
to the monk.” However, a few weeks ayo, another 
peasant employed by the Prince to level and 
smooth one of the avenues of the villa, not know- 
ing what to do with the earth he had collected, 
was directed to dig a hole near at hand and bury 
the rubbish ! When digging one or two feet below 
the level, he discovered a most exquisite piece of 
entablature, so finely cut and carved that no 
Flemish lace could be compared to it. The ground 
there seemed to be composed of marbles, columns, 
friezes, statues heaped up in the most promising 
confusion, One would think that the owner of 
the place would have given orders to collect 
the treasures which chance had thrown in his 
hands—would have scraped the ground with his 
own fingers, maybe, from a simple instinct of 
curiosity. But a dry Lucalyptus globulus was still 
standing on the lawn; and as there were serious 
hopes that the coming freshness of the autumn 
would cause it to start to life again, the treasure was 
buried again, with the exception of the piece of 
entablature, which is now used as a rustic 
bench. ? 

Ostia, that celebrated sea-port of Rome, where 
Aulus Gellius and Favorinus retreated to their 
philosophical discussions, where Monica and St. 
Augustine had their last interview, whose eighty 
thousand inhabitants are actually represented by 
a handful of ragged farmers, shaken by chills and 
fever, and devoured by mosquitoes ; Ostia is al- 
most rivalling Pompeii in the extent and import- 
ance of the excavations. The works carried on 
lately at the expense of the Italian government 
led to the discovery of the following monuments :— 

I. The high street leading from the temple of 
Vulcan to the embankment of the Tiber and the 
Isola Sacra.—The thoroughfare, nearly forty-five 
feet wide, is surrounded on each side by lofty por- 
ticoes of brick-work, under which open rows of 
shops of reticulated work, with a terra-cotta cor- 
nice running along three sides. From space to 
space the line of shops is broken by stone stair- 
cases, which mount to the upper stories, and to 
balconies which cover the porticoes. 

II. The Docks.—To right and left of the great 
street lie two corresponding quarters of the town 
almost entirely occupied by the docks. They are 
interminable lines of warehouses, constructed on a 
uniform plan in the days of Trojan. Some are 





symbol of the commerce for which they were used ; 
for instance, two genii bearing amphore typify 
wine, a measure, corn, &c. The enormous extent 
of the docks of Ostia will not surprise any one, for 
it is remembered what vast supplies of corn Egypt 
by itself supplied to Rome : 690,500,000 of litres 
yearly, according to Heyne (‘Opuscula Academica,’ 
i. p. 261). 

Gorn was stored in the granaries of Ostia in two 
different ways,—that is to say, exposed on the floors 
of the rooms, as is the practice nowadays, or shut 
up in enormous dolia, or terra-cotta jars, sunk in 
sand to the mouth. In the part of the docks N.E. 
of the great street, the floors of the storehouses 
have been found still covered with a layer of 
grain, which, on being brought into contact with 
the air, tumbled into dust: on the opposite side a 
great number of dolia were discovered, yet in 
their places. Each has on its side the indication 
of its capacity in units of a measure which is sup- 
posed to be amphore. 

Ill. The Embankment of the Riwer.—The quays 
of the town were composed of a very solid wall, 
which protected the banks against the encroach- 
ments of the river. This wall supported at the 
same time the back walls of store-houses, which 
were pierced with large openings, about nine feet 
above the level of the water. This was much 
about the height of the decks of the ships belong- 
ing to the classes annoniane, or the fleets of the 
great trading companies, the Alexandrine, Afri- 
cane, Asiane, &c., so called from the places they 
traded with. The sailors could thus unload their 
cargoes, and convey them easily into the interior 
of the buildings. On the side of the street that 
ran parallel with the stream, the thresholds of the 
doors are on a level with the axles of the carts 
which carried the produce to Rome or the inner 
docks. Some have supposed these buildings were 
used as custom-houses, but we do not know 
enough of the details to settle this question. 

The street parallel to the stream is carried on 
for the space of a kilométre to the Imperial 
Palace. It has side-walks, and at almost every 
corner of the blocks of buildings there is either 
a fountain (fed by a conduit, with the inscription, 
COLONORVM COLONIAE OSTIENSIS) or a well with 
a marble puteal. 

Of the Imperial Palace there is not much to say, 
as the excavations made quite recently have not 
led to much. Still there were found twin busts of 
Gordian the Second and Gordian the Third, of 
colossal size; another superb bust of Septimius 
Severus, a great benefactor of Ostia ; two columns 
of the rare breccia corallina and the handles of 
a large bronze vase, ornamented with masks and 
crowns of ivory. 

In the royal property of Castel Porziano, at a 
little distance from the villa of the younger Pliny, 
a funeral inscription of some importance has been 
discovered. Among the public offices held by the 
deceased is mentioned that of director of the 
Maritime Post, the existence of which among the 
Romans was unknown. According to the inter- 
pretation of the text, which Dr. Henzen has given 
to the Institute of Archzology, the Maritime Posts 
were carried by small vessels of great speed. 
Ostia was well suited for the headquarters of such 
a service, for we know that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, vessels sailing from Ostia reached Egypt in 
eleven days, the Straits of Gibraltar in seven, the 
coast of Spain in four, the Gulf of Lyons ia three, 
and Carthage in less than two. 

Some weeks ago, I was passing the Via dei 
Leutari, which joins the Piazza di Pasquino to the 
Palazzo della Cancellaria—a street well known to 
archeologists, on «account of the discovery of 
the celebrated statue of Pompey the Great, now 
in the Palazzo Spadi. Workmen were employed 
there in unloading a cart just arrived from the 
Bay of Gaéta with a quantity of oranges and 
citrons. As their movements seemed to me alittle 
suspicious, I concealed myself in a doorway to 
watch what was going to happen, and, to my great 
surprise, I saw emerge from among the oranges 
@ magnificent statue of Venus, as large as life, and 


{ / . 
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in a perfect state of preservation. The head, which 
was separated from the trunk, has nothing ideal 
about it : it is obviously the portrait of a Roman 
lady who wished to have herself represented with 
the attributes of the Venus of Praxiteles. This 
statue, discovered near Fondi, as I afterwards 
learned, had been bought by the antiquary Tavazzi 
for 200 francs—at the outside the twentieth part of 
its real value. So things are managed among us, 
and will be for a long time to come, in spite or 
the feverish activity and watchfulness of the new 
Director of Antiquities, the Commendatore Fiorello. 
The peasant still regards the Government as 
having the right and the will to rob him of all he 
finds. Consequently discoveries of great scientific 
value are concealed in every possible way ; and, 
when an uncertain rumour reaches the authorities 
and the public, it is too late. For instance, at the 
beginning of last month, a peasant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bergamo discovered an amphora, con- 
taining more than 3,000 coins. The find was the 
more important as no two of the coins were alike ; 
and as there was a difference of more than seven 
centuries between the ages of the oldest and of 
the youngest, it is evident that the treasure must 
have belonged to a collector. What a boon to 
science to have possessed the complete series! 
When the Government heard of the discovery, the 
collection had already been scattered to the four 
winds. Still hopes are entertained of recovering 
the greater part by paying five times as much as 
the peasant would have asked. 

I had reserved my most exciting news for the 
end of my letter. I wanted to speak of the marvels 
lately dug upin the Necropolis of Palestrina ; but, 
as it has been impossible for me to inspect person- 
ally the objects found, I dare not rely on the 
vague and incorrect statements in the papers. The 
objects are gold and bronze cups of Phcenician, 
Egyptian, and, perhaps, Italo- Greek work, A 
question has been asked in the House of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and he has 
answered, that had the nation placed some 20,0001. 
at his disposal, he might have opered negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the objects found. 





EXCAVATIONS AT KAYAL, 


Tue Cail of Marco Polo having been identified 
by Col. Yule, aided by Dr. Caldwell, as Kayal, 
@ port at the mouth of the Tamraparni river, in 
Tinnevelly, South India, Dr. Caldwell has again 
visited the old city, and has begun making excava- 
tions on the site of its ruins. The city appears to 
be of enormous extent—much larger than has been 
supposed, even though Marco Polo speaks of it in 
imposing terms. The ancient city—whose name 
signifies a lagoon—was one of those enormous em- 
poriums of the East, the first mentioned of which 
is Ophir. Ophir, according to Sir Emerson 
Tennant, was Galle, in Ceylon, and so was situated 
not very far distant from Kayal, which lies on the 
Coromandel coast, facing the Gulf of Manaar, 
southward of Tuticorin, At Kayal the sea has 
greatly receded, for the Tamraparni river, rashing 
down through the deserts and rice-fields of Tinne- 
velly, has, in the course of centuries, made for 
itself a large delta. There is nowa “ New Kayal” 
—a mere fishing-village. The Cail (Kdya/) of 
Marco Polo is thus described by him (vide Col. 
Yale’s ‘Marco Polo,’ vol. ii. p. 357):—“Cuil is 
a great and noble city, and belongs to Ashar, the 
eldest of the five Brother-Kings. It is at this city 
that all the ships touch that come from the West, 
as from Hormos, and from Kis, and from Aden, 
and all Arabia, laden with horses and with other 
things for sale. And this brings a great concourse 
of people from the country round about, and so 
there is great business done in the city of Vail. 
The king possesses vast treasures, and wears upon 
his person great store ofrich jewels. He maintains 
great state, and administers his kingdom with 
great equity, and extends great favour to merchants 
and foreigners, so that they are very glad to visit 
his city. This king has some 300 wives ; for in 
those parts the man who has most wives is most 
thought of.” The above are the words of Marco Polo. 
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It is needless here to quote any further. The reader 
should consult the last edition (John Murray, 1875) 
of Gul. Yale’s Marco Polo for himself, for it is to the 
soberest scholar more fascinating than the Arabian 
Nights to an imaginative boy. Marco Polo goes 
on to speak of the one mother of the five Brother- 
Kings of the South India of his day, of whom the 
chief was the King of Cail, nnd to all of whom, in 
their disputes, the mother, who was then alive, 
acted as a mediator. He also alludes to the use 
of the betel-leaf in Cail. Thus, through Marco 
Pol», Cail has always been thought an important 
capital in former days. But little was it thought 
that its dimensions would turn out to be so huge 
as they are now likely to prove. 

The following extracts (dated June 23, Shep- 
herd’s-land (Ideiydrkddu, Tinnevelly), froma private 
letter by Dr. Caldwell, hurriedly written whilst 
he was in tents on the outskirts of Kayal, are 
placed at our disposal, and will be read with 
interest :— 

“T set my coolies last evening to dig for sepul- 

chral urns in the lowest ground in the neighbour- 
hood. These are ‘ jars’—malamattantéli—in 
which a race of people, of whom nothing is known, 
used to bury. (See the last chap., Appendix, of 
my Comp. Gram.) Before long they found one in 
the deepest part of a tank whichis now dry. It 
was a monster, eleven feet in circumference. Un- 
fortunately it had been so often soaked in water 
that it was found broken in three. The contents, 
however, were perfect, the bones of a man with an 
excellently perfect skull. There is a small hole in 
one part of the skull, apparently made by a weapon. 
The grand interest, however, is this. This p 
is a portion of the Tamraparni delta, and the 
ancient people had dug right through the alluvium 
of the delta till they had come to the white sea- 
sand underneath, in which they had deposited the 
urn. The upper stratum of the sea-sand has gene- 
rally turned into a grit-stone, through the infiltra- 
tion of the alluvium deposited above. The grit- 
stone accordingly had formed round the urn, and 
even inside, and the cavity of the skull is filled 
with compact "prit-stone! The teeth are very 
perfect and complete. Altogether, the skull would 
be an interesting addition to a doctor's studio. I 
have found no traces of the Greeks here, but plenty 
to prove that the place is of great antiquity. I 
have had ten coolies digging for several days, and 
wherever they dig they find nothing till they get 
to a depth of about eight feet. Then brick floors, 
&e., are found. The thorough excavation of a 
place like this would prove very expensive. The 
collector sent me a peon to be present as a sign of 
Government authorization. I am to send in a list 
of what [find to the Government. A certain Dr. 
J——,, of Berlin, was in Tinnevelly in the beginning 
of the year.. He made a considerable collection of 
urns, shells, skulls, &c., which he carried off to 
yermany without communication with the local 
authorities. For this the collector was sharply 
reprimanded. .... I am taking the greatest pos- 
sible eare not to irritate the people in any way ; so 
I m«ke no excavations near their temples, and 
have not dug about the numerous images of 
Buddha, even though they are not now worshipped. 
There is an image of Buddha, near Kayal, which 
the people have turned back upwards, and the 
washermen use it for beating their clothes upon ! 

“Saturday 24th.—I have been this morning to 
Kayal again, and returned. This time I went in 
a palanquin, and did my journey comfortably. I 
went two miles beyond (New) Kayal, and still 
found myself only in the centre of the remains of 
the great city of Marco Polo’s time. I marked 
ont several places for excavation, and left ten men 
to do as much work as ten men can do in a day. 
... [ intend to cross the mouth of the TAmra- 
parni, and see Pinnei-Kayal. ... Yesterday my 
people found a couple of urns at Méramangalam. 
One was as large as the one found at Korkei, but 
empty. The meaning of that is, that it only con- 
tained the burnt ashes of the dead. The other 
was a smaller one, which my coolies were able to 
take out whole. It contained two beautiful little 
polished kalasams, or vessels, but no bones. The 





inside is black with animal charcoal, and so are 
the kalasams. . . . I intend making a sketch of 
Kayal for Col. Yule.” x.r.A. 

Dr. Caldwell has, we are glad to hear, regained 
his health. It is fair to add, that these excavations 
do not constitute the chief work on which he is 
engaged, but are merely by the way, conducted 
at his own expense in behalf of science. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue National Gallery was opened to the public 
on Wednesday last. 


Mr. Fortnvm, so honourably known on account 
of his studies in majolica and other wares, has 
compiled a catalogue of bronzes for the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, which will be published 
very shortly. Mr. Nesbitt has in hand a similar 
work on glass. 


Durine the rebuilding of the picture gallery 
at Dulwich, the paintings of that very important, 
though unequal collection, will be deposited in 
the Bethnal Green Museum. The works will be 
shortly removed from Dulwich. 


Ir may be worth while to add to our notice of 
the National Gallery that the ‘Portrait of Memlinc,’ 
ascribed to himself (No. 943), formerly belonged 
to Samuel Rogers, and was previously in the 
Aders Collection. At Rogers’s sale in 1856 it 
was Lot 599, and sold for 90/. 6s. It is said to 
have been painted when Memlinc was, according 
to the legend, a guest in the hospital of St. John 
at Bruges, after having been wounded in battle. 
The whole of the legend is questionable. It is 
said to be the only known portrait of the artist, 
although the backgrounds of more than one of his 
pictures are supposed to contain such portraits. 


WE have received a photograph from the cartoon 
by Leonardo da Vinci, in the ion of the 
Royal Academy, and representing the ‘St. Anne’ 
or ‘Holy Family’ (?), a composition like that of 
the famous but much injured picture in the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre. This work is issued by Mr. 
A. Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey, and is a good and 
most succes:ful reproduction of the original, con- 
sidering that the latter is much rubbed, faded, 
and otherwise injured. The cartoon has been in 
the possession of the Royal Academy fora consider- 
able time—some ten years or more, we believe, 
before the beginning of this century—and the name 
of the donor is, it is said, not known, the first 
reference to it in the records of the Academy being, 
we understand, an order for the framing and glazing 
of the work. It was engraved by Anker Smith, 
in 1789, in an unsatisfactory manner ; the photo- 
graph before us is about one-fourth the size of the 
original, which is 4 feet 7 inches high, by 3 feet 
44 inches wide. The history of the work is pretty 
well known. Leonardo was, c. 1500, commissioned 
by the monks of the Serviti, Florence, to paint an 
altar-piece for the principal chapel in their church 
of the Annunciata, Filippino Lippi gave way to 
Da Vinci in this matter, the commission having 
previously been appropriated to him. Leonardo 
went to live in the convent as a guest of the monks, 
in order that he might have every facility with 

to the picture; but he made no 
for a long time ; at last he prepared this cartoon, 
which enraptured everybody, and drew a consider- 
able crowd to inspect it ; but the altar-piece was 
never completed. Leonardo took the cartoon to 
France, and, when very old; intended to paint a 
picture from it for Francis the First; this was 
never done, although other artists seem to have 
painted the design in more than one instance. It 
was probably among the works which the master 
bequeathed to F. da Melzi, his friend and pupil. 
We next hear of it in the hands of Aurelio Luini, 
son of B. Luini, Leonardo’s famous pupil. 











MUSIC 


‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.’ 

Ein Biihnenfestspiel fiir drei Tage und einen 
Vorabend. Von R. Wagner.—Das Rhein- 
gold: Vorspiel.—Die Walkiire: Erster Tag. 
— Siegfried: Zweiter Tag.—Guitterdim- 
merung: Dritter Tag. — Vollstdndiger 
Klavierauszug. Von Carl Klindworth, 
(Schott & Co.) 

Unzeitgemisse Betrachtungen. Von Friedrich 


Nietzsche. Viertes Stiick.— Richard Wag- 
mer in Bayreuth. (F,. Wohlauer.) 
(Third Notice.) 


In the remarks on the ‘ Rheingold’ in the 
Atheneum of the 5th inst. it was pointed out 
that the antagonism between the divinities of 
the Rhine, the gods of the mountain Wal- 
halla, and the Nibelungen, or gnomes of the 
deep caverns, is the mainspring of the Trilogy. 
In the ‘ Walkiire,’ the contending factions do 
not come in contact, but, in the ‘Siegfried,’ 
the gods and the Nibelungen are again at 
issue, and the giant Fafner, who, at the 
close of the Prologue (the ‘ Rheingold’), was 
left in possession of the magic ring and 
helmet, is deprived of those treasures by the 
grandson of Wotan, the heroic Siegfried, who 
is the son of Siegmund and Sieglinde, the 
natural children of Wotan. The dramatis 
persone in the ‘Siegfried,’ besides the title- 
part (tenor), are the two brothers Alberich 
(bass) and Mime (tenor) (the Nibelungen), 
Wotan (bass), who is called “ Der W anderer,”the 
giant Fafner (bass), Errda (contralto), the wise 
earth goddess, and Briinnhilde (soprano), the 
Amazonian chief of the Walkiiren. The 
first act begins in the cavern of Mime, who 
has reared Siegfried. The first ‘ scene,” 
as laid out by the composer, is a long duet 
between Mime and Siegfried. The latter is not 
grateful to his foster-father, and extracts from 
himthe secret of his paternity. His mother, Sieg- 
linde, it seems, had died in giving birth to 
him in Mime’s abode. Mime, failing to forge 
a sword strong enough for Siegfried, gives him 
the pieces of his father Siegmund’s sword, 
which was broken by Siegmund’s father 
Wotan in the ‘ Walkiire,’ and from these 
pieces Siegfried, who turns smith, forges a 
weapon. Prior, however, to the melting of the 
metal, Wotan enters the cave, and has a duet 
with Mime, the god being disguised as the 
Wanderer, who warns the gnome that not only 
will Siegfried conquer Fafner with the sword, 
which is called “ Nothung,” but that Mime 
will be killed by it. These three duets con- 
stitute the three scenes or numbers of the first 
act. In the second act, Alberich reappears ; 
he is watching the entrance of Fafner’s cave 
in order to obtain the treasures; and he too 
has a duet with Wotan, who tells him that 
Siegfried will be the winner of the ring. 
In the second scene there is a duet between 
Mime and Siegfried, which precedes the 
terrible combat between the hero and Fafner, 
the latter assuming the shape of a fiery dragon. 
Siegfried, however, who is cunning of fence 
and fearless, kills the giant, and his blood on 
Siegfried’s fingers, tasted by the latter, confers 
the singular faculty of enabling the conqueror to 
understand the talk of the birds, who, by the 
way, have also the gift of speech. Of course, Sieg- 
fried becomes master of the ring, Tarnhelm, and 
gold. In a trio between the two gnomes and 
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Siegfried, the former quarrel about the spoil, 
and the latter, instructed by the Waldvogel (a 
singing bird) that Mime purposes to poison 
him, kills his foster father. There are three 
“scenes’”’ in the third act, the first between 
Erda and Wotan, inwhich hecomplains that his 
career as a wanderer on earth wooing for wis- 
dom hag been a failure. Erda advises him to 
loosen the spell on Briinnhilde (her daughter 
by Wotan), and prophesies the close of the 
career of the gods. The second scene is a 
duet between Siegfried and his grandfather 
Wotan ; the bird has directed the hero to 
release Briinnhilde from the rock of fire. 
Siegfried tells his story to Wotan, who has 
lost his eye, and a quarrel ensues, which ends 
in the grandson, with the sword Nothung, 
shivering the spear of Wotan, who disappears, 
and who is seen no more in the Trilogy. In 
the third scene, at the rock, the awakening of 
Briinnhilde takes places, Siegfried adventuring 
through the flames. He takes off the armour 
of the Walkiire, and finds a being in feminine 
attire ; a most impassioned love interchange 
. follows, despite the disparity of ages, for 
Briinnhilde it was who saved Siegfried’s 
mother Sieglinde, before he was born, from 
Wotan’s wrath. This duet between the 
nephew and the aunt forms the exciting 
Jinale of ‘Siegfried.’ The music of some por- 
tions of this opera, especially the scenes be- 
tween Siegfried and the birds, will be found 
. highly imteresting, and descriptive and dra- 
matic, but the duet dialogues are often tedious, 
and there are needless repetitions of incidents: 
while there is not a single concerted piece or 
chorus to relieve the succession of duos, in 
which there are such awfully long speeches. 
The third opera, or “ Dritter Tag” as Herr 
Wagner likes to call it, is the ‘Gitterdim- 
merung,’ a compound word, signifying the 
“Dusk, or Twilight, of the Gods,” but this 
title is not indicative of the catastrophe—their 
destruction. Singularly enough, not one of the 
gods and goddesses of the Prologue,—namely, 
Wotan and his wife Fricka, the thundering 
Donner, the nondescript Froh, the artful Loge, 
Freia, the goddess of spring and love, whogrows 
the apples of youth in her garden,—appears in 
the final work. Erda, the wise earth deity, does 
not come on the stage, but in the ‘‘ Vorspiel,” or 
Tutroduction, there are her three daughters, 
“die drei Nornen” (soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and contralto), who are the three Fates or 
Destinies. Again do the three Naiads of the 
Rhine appear; Briinnhilde and her sister 
Waltraute (mezzo-soprano), Gutrune (soprano), 
sister of Gunther (baritone), Hagen (bass), 
half-brother to Gutrune and Gunther, a natural 
son of their mother Grimhilde, the father being 
the dwarf gnome, Alberich. Besides these 
solo singers, for the first time in the ‘Ring’ 
there is the co-operation of a chorus. In the 
Introduction there is the trio of the Norns, 
who seem as sportive while weaving the thread 
or rope of destiny as are the Rhine Ondines in 
their swimming feats. The Norns explain 
how Wotan lost his eye at the well; how he 
broke a bough from the World-ash (Welt- 
Esche) for a spear; how the well got dry, 
and how Wotan had piled wood round the 
Walhalla, expecting their annihilation by fire. 
The thread breaks, and the Norns vanish, 
chaunting in despair that their knowledge has 
omy and with it the wisdom of the world. 
is trio\is unintelligible, as their mother, 


Jinale is in the third scene, 





Erda, had before, in ‘Siegfried,’ predicted 


the fate of the gods. Then there is a 
duet between Briinnhilde and her caro sposo, 
Siegfried, in which love-presents are ex- 
changed; he giving her the magic ring, 
and she bestowing her horse on the kero, 
who goes off adventure-hunting, being full of 
fight. Thelady, however, remains in her cavern. 
In the first act, in the hall ofthe Gibichungen, 
whose castle is on the Rhine, come the new per- 
sonages, the first scene being a trio between 
Gutrune, Gunther, and Hagen. It is the 
latter who has the mission from his father 
Alberich to revenge his loss of Ring and Tarn- 
helm taken away by Wotan and Loge, so that 
the power of the Nibelungen may be again in 
the ascendant. Hagen, therefore, tells Gunther 
of Siegfried’s supremacy over the Nibelungs, 
and induces him to secure the hero for Gut- 
rune, by administering to Siegfried a love- 
potion, whereby he is made to forget every- 
thing and every person, except the objects 
before him. Siegfried arrives with a view of 
fighting Gunther, but, drinking the Elixir, he 
is at once enamoured of Gutrune, and becomes 
so oblivious of Briinnhilde that he resolves, by 
aid of the Tarnhelm, to assume Gunther’s form 
and win for him Briinnhilde. The oath of 
fraternity is taken by Siegfried and Gunther 
on their swords, but Hagen does not join 
in it. Siegfried entices Briinnhilde from 
her rocky height, despite a warning to the 
latter from her sister Waltraute, in a duet, to 
throw away the magic ring. In the second 
act, the first scene or duet is between Hagen 
and his father Alberich, who plan the 
mode of securing the ring. The second scene 
is a trio between Gutrune, Hagen, and Sieg- 
fried, explanatory of the substitution, by means 
of the helmet, of Gunther, in place of the hero. 
The third scene is a hunting-chorus with 
Hagen, and the invitation to his followers to 
the marriage of Gunther. The fourth scene 
is the choral welcome given' to Gunther and 
Briinnhilde, who arrive in the boat. Briinn- 
hilde recognizes Siegfried, but the latter does 
not know her; her rage at what she conceives 
to be his treachery vents itself in the resolve 
for revenge, but he goes off with Gutrune, un- 
conscious of anything wrong. In the fifth 
scene is a trio between Briinnhilde, Gunther, 
and Hagen, in which she tells Hagen that 
Siegfried is invulnerable except in the back, 
which he had never shown to a foe, and 
“Death of Siegfried” is the cry ending the 
act. The Rhine Daughters disport in the first 
scene Of the third act, and strive to persuade 
Siegfried, who has got the ring back from 
Briinnhilde, to throw it to them, as the dark 
curse of Alberich was on it when he stole 
the gold from them. Siegfried laughs at them, 
and they swim off, warning him that a 
courageous woman will be the future holder 
of the ring. In the second scene is the hunt ; 
there is a drinking-chorus of course ; Siegfried 
tells his history, a tedious repetition of what 
was stated before; his attention is drawn to 
two ravens; he turns his back, and Hagen, with 
his spear, stabs the hero in the back, who dies, 
invoking a blessing on Briinnhilde. The 
Gutrune is full 
of remorse at the deceit practised on Briinn- 
hilde and Siegfried; when Hagen avows 
that he has killed the hero, Gunther de- 
nounces him, and the ensuing contest resembles 
the quarrel, in the ‘Rheingold,’ between the 





two brother giants, Fafnerand Fasolt. Hagen 
and Gunther fight for the magic ring, and the 
latter is killed. Hagen tries to take the ring 
from Siegfried’s body, but the hand of the 
dead hero is lifted up menacingly, like that of 
the marble statue in ‘Zampa.’ Gutrune goes 
mad, and so does Briinnhilde. The Walkiire 
warrior has a long scena over the body of her 
murdered husband; she takes the ring from 
his finger, the corpse not objecting, as in the 
case of Hagen; she orders a funeral pile to 
be prepared, and Siegfried’s body is placed 
upon it; she sets fire to the pile, mounts her 
horse, Grane, and it leaps with her into the 
fire, the ‘lames of which extend to the Walhalla, 
and Walhalla, with the gods and goddesses there- 
in, are all destroyed. As the fire gradually sinks, 
the Rhine overtlows up to the hall of the Gibi- 
chungen, and the three Ondines reappear to seize 
Hagen, who has plunged into the swollen 
stream to capture the ring; one of the Rhine 
daughters, Flosshilde, has, however, snatched 
the prize, and holds it up in triumph, whilst 
Hagen is throttled and drowned. The curtain 
falls as the Gibichungen, men and women, gaze 
upon the ‘ Dusk of the Gods.’ 

In the outlines given of the four works in 
the Atheneum of the 29th ult., the 5th and 
the 12th inst. (this day), it has been necessary, 
owing to the extreme length of the librettos, 
and to the size and fulness of the scores, to 
omit much of the descriptive portion of the 
stage business, and to refer only generally to 
the musical workmanship. After the perfor- 
mances, which commence to-morrow (Sunday) 
at Bayreuth, our notices will supply details of 
the spectacular marvels of the mise en scéne, 
and of the impression produced on the audi- 
ence by the Ring of Nibelungg We must, 
however, give a summary of the crimes 
of the characters in the four works, and 
ask seriously if the poetic drama for opera 
of the future is to be based on the myth- 
ical legendary tales selected for setting by 
Herr, Wagner. Fasolt is killed by his brother 
Fafner; Wotan kills his son Siegmund, and 
he also disposes of Hunding. Siegmund car- 
ries off Sieglinde, the wife of Hunding, who 
is his own sister, and marries her. Siegfried, 
the son of Siegmund, kills his foster-father 
Mime, also Fafner, the giant, and fights a duel 
with his grandfather Wotan, while Wotan leaves 
his daughter Sieglinde to die of starvation 
in a forest, and imprisons his child Briinn- 
hilde in a rock surrounded by fire. Siegfried 
is killed by Hagen. Gunther is killed by his 
half-brother Hagen, and the latter is drowned 
by the Rhine daughters. Briinnhilde, the wife 
of her nephew Siegfried, commits suicide by 
an incendiary act, which destroys the Wal- 
halla erected by the giants, her father Wotan, 
Donner, Froh, Loge, her mother-in-law Fricka, 
and her half-sister Freia, perishing- in the 
fire. Erda, and her three daughters, the 
Norns, lose their power. The Rhine daughters, 
who begin and end the four operas, swim 
merrily to the last, but the prime mover of all 
the mischief and misery, the gaome Alberich, 
the robber of the Rheingold, whose maledic- 
tion rests on every one, survives, and is not 
punished. ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ deals 
freely with parricides, fratricides, incests, sui- 
cide, and assassination. What is the moral 


of this mythical drama; and where are the 
characters for whom any sympathy can be felt? 
What is the reform that the poet and composer 
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has effected in what he calls the demoralized 
operatic stage? How has he met the accusa- 
tions he has made against his predecessors of 
what he has called “their morbid craving for 
spectacular effects ’? Are such mythical types 
as are presented in the ‘Nibelungen’ to 
supersede interest in the librettos of the do- 
mestic drama, such 1s ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Lucia,’ 
‘Sonnambula,’ &c.? Are no more tears to be 
shed for hapless heroines ? 

The elaborate orchestral effects in the 
‘Nibelungen’ have been evidently designed 
with a view to diminish the interest in the 
vocal parts. This is the radical defect in the 
four scores: the voices are treated as instru- 
ments, and the instruments are treated as 
voices. It is not that the composer is deficient 
in melodic inspiration, but he is sternly 
resolved that it shall be mainly confined to the 
orchestration. If a gleam of tune emanates 
from some character, its progress is stopped at 
once ; it never reaches eight bars, and the motif 
is no longer heard. A sustained subject the 
composer shrinks from; even when his wood- 
bird sings, the charm is to be found in the 
accompaniments. The notation he assigns to 
his solo-singers excites in the main little or no 
emotion. The ear longs for a phase of feeling ; 
but the sounds in the lengthy accompanied 
recitatives are dull, dreary, and monotonous. 
In vain is a search made for a musical echo to 
words which are pathetic, passionate, and soul- 
stirring. Todestroy the “despotism” of vocalists 
is Herr Wagner's resolve : to effect this end he 
transfers ornamentation from the voice to the 
band, which has the monopoly of melody, while 
the singers are slaves. His motto, as Berlioz has 
said, is that “ Le beau est horrible, et horrible 
est beau.” Thetendenciesofsuchasystem cannot 
be too strongly deprecated ; it is irritating to 
listen to such direful discords and hard modula- 
tions as are to be found in the ‘ Nibelungen’ 
—the conflicts of sound are tormenting. In 
striving to individualize his characters by 
peculiar phrases, much ingenuity has been 
displayed, but his breaks are as sudden 
as these indications of identity. Mosaic 
music is trying to the ear—rapid transi- 
tions lead to chaos; perpetual changes of 
key are most fatiguing, especially when 
unnatural intervals come so often. The artists 
to whom are assigned the chief characters 
need be consummate musicians, possessing 
the most correct intonation. The waste of 
power is terrible for the executant, for the 
listener the tension of the oral nerves is be- 
wildering, from the absence of rhythmical 
form. It is lamentable to find a musician of 
genius, as Herr Wagner is, and a fine poet 
withal, abandoning the beaten track for the 
rough roads he has chosen. If he had treated 
the three operas as he has done his Prologue, 
what little opening would there be for adverse 
criticism! The ‘ Rheingold’ is full of faney and 
imagination, and so are detached scenes or 
numbers in the three operas, but these are 
wanting in coherency and consistency, and it 
is impossible to conceive that the Trilogy can 
travel beyond Bayreuth, for what theatre 
in the world will ever be able te appropriate 
four consecutive nights to their execution? It 
will take months to train the solo singers, and 
will tax the utmost skill of the most expert 
instrumentalists to play, except sufficient re- 
hearsals are insured. It is useless to go 
beyond the restrictions of art, in which, if there 





be no finality, there are at all events rules and 
boundaries. Then for what audiences is 
the ‘ Nibelungen’ intended? Are the hearers 
expected to be dreamy philosophers and 
abstruse professors! Assuming intellectuality 
to be Herr Wagner's standard, are emotional 
sensations to be dispensed with? Can general 
sympathy be enlisted for immoral musical myths? 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that no 
amount of technical knowledge and of skilful 
workmanship, of orchestral ingenuity and pic- 
turesqueness, and of gorgeous scenic effects, 
will suffice to render an opera popular, if there 
be no spontaneity and freshness of melody to 
go hand-in-hand with scientific combinations. 
Up to a certain point, the Wagnerian form of 
opera may be acceptable in the répertoire, but 
in the construction and development of the 
‘ Nibelungen,’ whether regarded dramatically 
or musically, he has gone far beyond the 
boundaries which must limit the conduct of 
the lyric drama. A gallery of paintings, con- 
fined to the works of a Fuseli or of a Zur- 
baran, would not be over cheerful, and an 
opera-house opened only for the mythical 
Trilogy of Herr Wagner will be equally pon- 
derous and depressing. 

The disciples and supporters of the Wag- 
nerian system will find a most able exponent 
and champion thereof in Dr. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Professor of Classical Philology in 
the University of Basle, whose essay is worthy 
of study. 

Many readers would, perhaps, like to see an 
English translation of the ‘Ring des Nibe- 
lungen.’ A version of the foyr books, by 
Mr. Alfred Forman, has been printed for 
private distribution only, but the author, who 
has contrived to adhere closely to the allitera- 
tive verse of Herr Wagner, would do well to 
give the general public the opportunity of 
perusing his able adaptation, especially that of 
the ‘Gotterdiimmerung.’ 








Musical Gassip. 


Tue full programme of the artistic and adminis- 
trative arrangements of the Triennial Birmingham 
Musical Festival, in aid of the funds of the General 
Hospital, with other communications, has come 
to hand. In our next issue a notice of the origin 
and progress of these important art meetings for 
the cause of charity will appear. The morning 
and evening concerts are fixed for Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 29th, 30th, 
3ist of August, and the lst of September. There 
will be five novelties, namely, the oratorio in two 
parts, ‘The Resurrection,’ by Dr. G. A. Macfarren, 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music ; a sacred 
cantata, ‘The Holy Supper of the Apostles,’ by 
Herr Wagner ; asacred cantata by Niels Wilhelm 
Gade, the Danish composer; and two secular 
cantatas,—‘ The Crusaders,’ by the last-mentioned 
musician, and ‘The Corsair,’ by Mr. H. Cowen. 
The solo singers will be Mesdames Lemmens, 
Albani, and Tietjens (sopranos); Mesdaimes Patey 
and Trebelli-Bettini (contraltos); Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby and E. Lloyd (tenors); and Messrs. Santley, 
C. Tovey, and Signor Foli (basses); with Sir 
Michael Costa as conductor. 


THE prospects of the Hereford Musical Festival for 
the 12th, 13ch, 14th, and 15th of September, are un- 
usually promising. Eighty places have been taken 
by the com and Municipalities of Hereford, Wor- 
cester,and Gloucester for the ‘ Elijah,’ and they will 
attend the Cathedral service in state, the Mayor of 
Hereford entertaining them at a banquet. We 
shall supply some details of this meeting of the 
Three Choirs in due course. 


Tue opening of Covent Garden Theatre for 








Promenade Concerts on the 5th inst. calls for no 
special mention if such entertainments are to 
be — from the art point of view. The 
fact that the present speculators are dealers in 
Pastry, ices, luncheons, &c., indicates that the 
refreshment bars are the main attraction of the 
masses, whilst genuine musical amateurs take 
refuge in the reserved or higher-priced places, 
to listen to the programmes of a mixed quality. 
The Indian decorations of Messrs. Dayes & 
Caney are pretty. The orchestra includes some 
first-class players, and the Coldstream military 
band is also engaged. Signor Arditi is again the 
conductor, and he has introduced a fantasia on 
the themes from Herr Wagner's ‘ Tannbiinser,’ and 
some compositions of his own. The vocalists were 
Mesdames Bianchi (soprano) and Fernandez-Ben- 
tham (mezzo-soprano); Signor Gianini, a tenor ; 
and Signor Medica, a baritone. M. Henri Ketten 
was the solo pianist, who displayed great executive 
powers in playing the Adagio and Scherzo from 
M. Litolff’s fourth Symphonic Concerto, and in his 
fantasia on subjects from Signor Verdi's ‘ Rigo- 
letto,” and a Study of shakes and a Ronde des 
Djinns. The so-called classical nights commenced 
on Wednesday, when the London Vocal Union, 
under Mr. Walker, of St. Paul's, whose excellent 
part-singing was recognized at the Ballad Concerts 
of Mr. Boosey, appeared. 


Tue re-opening of Chester Cathedral, after the 
restoration under Sir Gilbert Scott’s direction, on 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th inst., was signalized by 
musical performances, at which mem of the 
choirs of St, Paul's, Westminster Abbey, St. 
George’s, Windsor, York, Canterbury, Lichfield, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Durham, Worcester, Man- 
chester, “c., co-operated, besides the chorus of the 
Chester Philharmonic Society: Handel’s ‘ Det- 
tingen Te Deum,’ and anthems und services by 
our leading Church composers—Pureell, Gibbons, 
Boyce, Greene, Wesley, Hayes, Blow, Nares, 
Clarke, Attwood, Kent, &c, and the living musi- 
cians, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Bridge, the Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, Prof. Oakeley, Mus. Doc.; Sir John 
Goss, Mus. Doc.; Sir G. J. Elvey, Mus, Doc.; Mrj 
Barnby, &. Works by Bach, Spohr, Mendels- 
sobn, and M. Gounod, and the late Herr Haupt- 
mann were also executed. 


Tue prizes, to be competed for by pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music for 1877, given by 
Madame Christine Nilsson, will be one of twenty 
guineas, the other of ten guineas, the first for the 
best female singer of an air by Handel, the second 
for a ballad. 


Tue musical doings at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion have been unfortunate : first, there was the 
break down of the Forest Mansion Garden Concerta, 
under the direction of Herr Theodore Thomas; 
secondly, there was no contest of the leading bands 
in the United States, not one of them appeared, 
owing to some misunderstanding; and, thirdly, 
there is the bitter war raging impugning the deci- 
sions of the jury as to the pianoforte prizes. 

Tue hope entertained that the state of Dr. Von 
Biilow’s health would have enabled him to conduct 
the Glasgow Orchestral Concerts has not been 
realized, and the Committee have again appointed 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan as Conductor, who directed 
the cunverts last winter. 


Tue Council of Trinity College, London, have 
decided to take up the scheme of local examina- 
tions in Elementary Music recently discontinued 
by the Society of Arts. The examinations, at 
which prizes are to be awarded, will be open to all 
comers. A new branch of the college has been 
established in Dablin. 








DRAMA 
Romolo Augustolo : Elegia Drammatica. Di 
Angelo de Gubernatis. (Florence, Tipo- 
grafia Editrice dell’ Associazione.) 
In spite of the efforts of a more scientific 
school of historians to diffuse correct ideas on 
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the subject of the continuity of the Roman 
Empire, the name of Romulus Augustulus 
will probably long continue to carry with it 
an interest only equalled by the scantness of 
the information which we can obtain about 
its bearer. We all of us know nowadays 
that he was not the last Roman Emperor, 
either in name or in reality: the first 
continued to exist many centuries after him, 
the latter had come to an end long before, to 
be revived only in the dreams of some noble 
souls in the Middle Ages ; but none the less 
the epoch at which the government of the 
Western half of the empire was formally com- 
mitted to barbarian hands must remain an 
important “landmark” of history, and the 
name of the man with whom the act is asso- 
ciated must, though little more than a name, 
suggest infinite possibilities to the poet, 
romancer, or dramatist. Signor de Gubernatis, 
having also chosen the first Romulus as a 
subject for one drama, not unnaturally has 
sought a pendant to him in the later Romulus, 
an historical figure indeed, but little less dim 
A few lines of 
Gibbon seem to have given him his hint, and 
out of his own invention he has devised the 
more human interest. The “unities” are 
strictly observed ; indeed, there is but one 
scene in the whole “ dramatic elegy.” Domi- 
tilla, the wife, and Vibius, the father-in-law of 
the sometime Cesar, open the action of the 
piece after the approved method by discussing 
the state of things generally, and in particular 
the character of the central personage of the 
drama. The severe Roman thinks but little 
of his son-in-law’s capabilities as a possible 
regenerator of the State, and deliverer of Rome 
from the power of the barbarian; but his 
daughter, whether from keener insight or 
wifely affection, sees that— 
gran cor nel giovin petto, 
Alti pensieri ne la giovin mente 
Fremono. 
“F,” retorts Vibius, “all’ opra paurosa eimbelle.” 
This is not Domitilla’s view, however, and, in 
the speech that follows, she indicates to us 
the author’s conception of Augustulus,—a con- 
ception which, though of course we have no 
means of comparing it with the truth, would 
suit well enough to the character we can imagine 
as that of the “last Emperor of the West ”:— 
DOMITILLA. 
In un sogno d’ amor, fra le mie braccia, * 
Sposo gentile e desiato, il regno 
Romolo mio perdé ; non fra la mischia 
_ Vinto, o fuggiasco per timor ; ma ignaro, 
Me amando, ancor del suo periglio estremo, 
Ei, pria che vinto, da la reggia escluso, 
Un negro giorno si sveglid mancipio 
Dibarbaro signor. Padre, non’ io 
L’ accuserd, ne tu lo puoi; che infamia 
Gli fruttd ’ amor mio. Deh, deh la fronte 
Non corrugar ; so qual pensier sinistro 
Ti balena ; tu gid di nova colpa 
Romolo aggravi ; ei su di cid ne un molto 
Profferse ancor. Ma le battaglie arcane 
Di quel petto magnanimo comprendo, 
E 1 divini silenzi e le domate 
Memori cure, e le speranze oppresse ; 
E ahi, quando erompe in grido leonino, 
E con alto clamor, del nome mio, 
Selvaggiamente per le stanze urlato, 
Empie la casa, e lampi e fiamma gitta 
Da le pupille fieramente accese 
Che scatenano amor, pid allor mi cresce 
Lo sgomento nell’ anima indovina, 
Poi che, in quell’ ora ed in quel punto istesso, 
L’ arcano suo dolor, fatto pit vivo, 
In demente furor pit si dispera. 


Vibius, however, has given up all hope of 





a return to the old order of things. ‘Our 
slaves,” he says, “will now rule the world. 
The new religion is on their side; the best 
thing we can do is to cultivate the ground, 
and make the best we can of the soil of Italy.” 
Presently appear a troop of Alans in the dis- 
tance, singing a barbaric song of approaching 
triumph; and then enters Romulus Augustulus 
calling for arms, and declaring his intention 
of winning back Rome from the barbarian 
Odoacer by the help of these newly arrived 
barbarians. His wife’s Roman spirit is in- 
clined to revolt at this, but their debate is 
interrupted by the voice of Urica, the young 
and warlike queen of the Alans, singing from 
a boat on the shore, and Domitilla, after a 
vain effort to withdraw her husband from the 
“fatal canto lusinghier” of the siren, leaves 
him. Urica enters, ‘“‘splendida per mirabile 
e selvaggia bellezza, la bionda chioma diffusa 
sulle spalle, gli occhi celesti, in costume di 
una regina barbara,” with the one word ‘“Sal- 
piam.” Here, however, the indecision of 
Augustulus’s nature shows itself, and he shrinks 
from the bold scheme which he has just been 
setting forth, until the wild maiden’s rhapsody 
of love and fame has almost carried him 
away. Then, as she makes her last ap- 
peal :— 

Dunque eleggi; ad un cor, due grandi amori 

Dio non consente. Se domani il braccio 

De’ forti Alani e il tuo valor vittoria 

Sopra Odovacre ti daran, sul trono 

De’ Cesari, con te, qual fortunata 

Imperatrice salira ¢ 


is heard the voice of Domitilla, singing of the 
“dolce casa tranquilla.’ His mind is then 
made up; Urica may have the glory, but his 
love remains with his wife. Urica goes with 
some parting taunts; the chorus of the Alans 
is heard again, and a messenger from Odoacer 


enters, bringing a dagger and poison for 
the detected conspirator. Augustulus drinks 
with,— 


O mio liberator !--Grazie, Odovacre. 


Domitilla and Vibius enter in time to hear his 
dying farewell to Rome, and the play ends 
with the quiet melancholy of a Greek tragedy. 
It is, in fact, to this model that the whole 
piece must be referred, both for the simplicity 
of its motives, the small number of its cha- 
racters, its general tone of grave dignity, and 
its direct action. The weak point is that 
which is inseparable from Italian blank verse, 
the monotony, namely, of rhythm which 
arises necessarily from the invariable “ femi- 
nine” endings of the lines. This is probably 
less apparent to an Italian ear; but to the 
English sense, accustomed to the massive and 
yet varied rhythm of which our own blank 
verse is capable, it detracts very seriously 
from the pleasure with which the lines are 
read. The occasional choric stanzas afford a 
little relief, and we are inclined to regret that 
the author has not, after the example of the 
older Italian dramatists, made a freer use of 
them. Still, we have read ‘Romolo Augus- 
tolo’ several times through, and we are bound 
to say, each time with increasing appreciation; 
and we can honestly recommend it to such of 
our readers as hold the not uncommon opinion 
that Italy is at the present day barren of works 
of imagination. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. H, H.—J. C.—R. C.—T, F. B. 
—H. 8. §.—F. H.—received, 





LONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 
And Incorporated in 1874, under “ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 


Subscribed Capital—£3,750,000, in 75,000 
Shares of £50 each. 


REPORT adopted at the Half- Yearly General Meeting, 
3rd August, 1876. 


WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in placing before the Proprietors the Balance-Sheet of 
the Bank forthe Half-Year ended 80th June last, have to report that 
after paying interest to Customers and all charges, allowing for Rebate, 
and making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, the Net Profits 
amount to 130,9881. 3s. 9d. This sum, added to 14,7300. 188. 6d, brought 
forward from the last account, produces a total of 145,7191. 28. 3d. 

They have declared an Interim Dividend for the Half-Year at the 
rate of 16 per cent. per annum, which will absorb 120,00¢1., leaving a 
Balance of 25,7191. 28. 3d., to be carried forward to Profit and Lose 
New Account. 

They have to the reti t from the Direction, in April 
last, of their much-valued colleague, Mr. William Champion Jones, 
who had occupied a seat at the Board for twenty-five years, and had 
during the larger portion of that time filled the position of Deputy- 
Chairman. They regret to state his decease took place on 18th July last. 

They have the pleasure to report that they have appointed Mr. John 
James Cater (of the firm of Messrs. J. W. Cater, Sons & Co., of Mincing- 
lane), a Director of the Bank, in the place of Mr. W. Champion Jones. 

It is with deep regret the Directors have to report the decease, 
on 14th May, of Mr. Whitbread Tomson, lately one of the Joint General 
Managers, and a highly esteemed Officer of the Bank. 

The Dividend, 17. 12s. per Share, free of Income-Tax, will be payable 
at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 
14th inst. 





Balance-Sheet of the London and County Banking 
Company, 30th June, 1876. 


Dr. 
To Capital paid-up + £1,500,000 0 0 
Instalments ‘unpaid on |New 
Shares 30 0 0 
————_ £1 499,970 0 0 
Reserve Fund .. 700,000 0 0 
lnstalments unpaid on |New 
Shares 150 0 
—_— 699,985 0 0 
Amount i b fhe B., -. for 
Custom: -. 21,501,689 11 0 
Liabilities rr Acceptances, Co- 
vered by Securities -» 2,380,259 0 10 = 
—_—————_ 23,881,948 11 10 
Peet and Loss Balance brought 
m last Account 14,730 18 6 
Grose Prost for the Haif-year, 
yo eornee for 
Pad and Dou ‘ul Debts,viz.: 378,474 7 5 
_ 393,207 5 11 


os 226,475,108 17 9 
By Cash on hand at Head Office and 
Branches, and with Bank of 
Engian +. £2,649,064 13 4 
Cash placed “at Call and at 
Notice, covered by Securities _2.458,298 09 


_, Investments, y= _ 
t and 


£5,107,362 14 1 


- 2,646,631 16 9 





Other Stocks and Securities 








82,375 3 5 
2,729,007 0 2 

Discounted Bills, and advances 
to Customers in Town and 

Lahti” of Ousiomers 152 7 
es = me 0) 
Drafts accepted vind ~ tak 

(as per Contra) . 2,380,259 0 10 


_———__:17, 980, 
Freehold Premises in Lombard nent ees ‘iets 
Street and Nicholas Lane, 
Freehold and 





459,891 3 3 
90,790 7 3 


ce 
incleding Income aes on 
Profits and Salaries 197,225 4 7 
£26,475,108 17 9 
Profit and Loss Account. 








Dr. 
To Interest yaa to Customers, as above a +. £90,799 7 8 
Ex itto +» 127,29 4 7 
Re ane = Bills not due, carried to New Account |. 29,469 11 10 
Dividend of Eight per cent. Seas —_ Year +. 120,000 0 
Balance carried forward o + 2719 2 3 
£393,205 5 11 

Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from last Account £14,730 18 6 
fit for the Half-Year, after making Pro- 

mVision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 378,476 7 5 
£393,205 511 


We, the und hav d the f 
po mem 9 —* have found the same to 2 


correct. 
(Signed) yas NORMAN, . 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, }uditors. 
By Order, GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 
London and County Bank, 27th July, 1876. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 

—Notice is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND on the pcapital of 

the ome, at the rate of Eight per cent. for the Half-Year ended 

June 30th, 1876, will be PAYABLE to the Proprietors, either at the 

Head Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of the Company's Branches, 
on or after Monday, the i4th inst. 

By Order *) ie poet, 
KEWAN, General Manager. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. By! 


his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major Ossory, 


Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 12s. 


The SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, 


History of the Sassanians. By Canon RAWLINSON. With Map ae 95 11 Pas 
tions. 8vo. 28s. 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. Bya LADY PIONEER. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Authoress. 
Imperial 8vo. Map, 42s. 


Miss SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE from the | 


Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With 8 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Dr. LATHAM. Abridged from his Edition of Johnson’s English Dic- 
tionary and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN HULLAH’S LECTURES on the HISTORY | 


of MUSIC. New Editions. 2 vols. 8vo. 19s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the DEATH | 


of ALEXANDER the GREAT. With a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the | 


Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Founda-| 


tion of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Henartca | 


EWALD, late Professor of the University of Giéttingen. Translated by HENRY 
SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. translated by W. L. R. CATES. 
Svo. 21s. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and RHEU- 


MATIC GOUT. Third Edition, Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations (14 Figures 
Coloured). 8vo. 21s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, | 


ANALYSIS of; with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Specimens ot | | 
6d. | 


Examination Papers, by I. P. FLEMING, M.A. B.C.L. Feap., 8vo. 3s, 


JOHNSON’S LONDON, and VANITY of HUMAN | 


WISHES; with Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary. By the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


Epochs of English History. 


EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN CON- 


QUEST. By FREDERICK YORK-POWELL, M.A. With 4 Maps. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, from the 


Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066—1216. By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With Coloured | 


Map. Feap. 8vo. 9d. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS and their RE- 


LATION to the HISTORY of EUROPE ; the Foundation and Growth of Constitutional | 


Government. By the Rev. W. STUBBS, M.A., &c. With Two Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [On the 21st inst. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. Manpetz 


CREIGHTON, M.A. With Five Maps and Four Tables. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN | 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. HALE, M.A. With Eleven Maps and 
Plans. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION, 1603-1600. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. With Four 
Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s. ¢d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, | 


hy tae By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. With Four Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. 


BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA during the 


INSURRECTION, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1875. By A. J. EVANS, B.A. F.8.A. 
| With Map and 68 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


|'OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative of 


Wanderings round the World. By T. W. HINCHLIFF, M.A. F.R.G.S., President 
of the Alpine Club. With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account of a Walk 


through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. 
GROVE. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1és. 


| TYROL and the TYROLESE ; being an Account of 


the yy and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, oan Mountaineering Aspects. 
By W. A. B AILLIE-GROHMAN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 14s. 





| ITALIAN ALPS: Sketches in the Mountains of 


Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Editor of the Alpine Journal. With Maps and Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


Peewee 
| BALU’S ALPINE GUIDES: Western Alps, 6s. 6d.; 
| a 7s. 6d.; Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. To be had also in Ten Parts or Districts, 


|ANNALS of the ROAD in GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Captain MALET. With Essays on the Road by NIMROD. Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a Gentle- 


man Coachman, By C. T. S. BIRCH REYNARDSON. Second Edition. with 12 
Coloured Llustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


|GERMAN HOME LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| 


| “The intrepid authoress of this bright little book has gracefully accomplished a task of no 
| small magnitude.”—Ezaminer. 
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| ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from the 


German of WILHELMINE von HILLERN by Lady WALLACE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
| boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


| The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


| HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols, Svo. 28s. 
| 


| ART HUR SCHOPENHAUER: his Life and his 


| Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Post 8vo. Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


|ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY. 


Translated by SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 


| COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS; or, General Laws 


of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. 
| 8vo. 21s. 


'The MOON, and the CONDITION and CON- 


| FIGURATION of its SURFACE. By EDMUND NEISON, F.R.Ast.S. With 26 Maps 
! 

| ‘ 

| 


and 5 Plates. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun Tynpatt. 


Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL ESSAYS, 


and DUNCIAD. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix by THOMAS ARNOLD 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Intreduction, Notes, and 


Index by E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., Head Master, City of London School. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo, 6s. 





Epochs of Ancient History. 


ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. By 


WILHELM IHNE. With Coloured Map. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assassina- 


tion of Julius Cwsar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. W. WOLFE 
CAPES, M.A. With Two Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the Rev. 


G. W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With Four Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely boun’ 


as ART of BREWING:| Dy Charter, 197 -DRAPTS ISSUED upoa lnide and 
Practical and Theoretical. ustralis. Bills dol 
By FRANK FAULKNER. Om Sa Ol posaived on Pepesit st at agreed —Apply 





Being a Series of Essayson Malt and its Substit Hop | 
—ekatese = used in Brewing—- Arrangements of Soca Bulldings a } 
applicable to a Systems —Electricity in reference to Beer d | 
Brewing— Boiling. Cooling —Vinous Fermentation~ | 
a 4 Yeast Storage—Racking, Fining, aud the Storage of 


aa This ork is indispensable to the brewer, and is the only publica- | 
tion which treats the subject from a practical and theoretical point of | 


— London : F. W. Lyon, 175, Strand, W.C. * 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


PACCHIAROTTO, 
HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER; 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 
_ By ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: SmirH, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


_ ee PURDY, General Manager. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.” 


Extract from Lady Russell’s Preface. 
‘« Let them (the readers) remember that while he assails much which they reckon unassailable, he does so in what to him is 
the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental progress of mankind. 
Notices ofthe Press. 


‘* He has bequeathed to the world a collection of interesting facts for others to make use of. It is a museum of antiquities, 
relics, and curiosities.” —Times. 
‘*'This work has more than one claim on the reader’s attention... Its intrinsic interest is considerable.” —Spectator. 


London: Triipyzer & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 
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WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Paneveggio. 


By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo. 14s. 


“Tf Mr. White had not been in the habit of mixing freely with the natives, and chatting with them on‘terms of easy fami- 
liarity, he could never have made his book so readable and lively.”—Times, July 22. 


INDIA in 1875-6. 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: a Chronicle of H.R.H.’s 


Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. By GEORGE P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special 
Correspondent of the Central News. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 
‘‘A beautiful and tempting volume has here been put together with what seems to us wonderful rapidity...... His descrip- 
tions are as vividly sketched as if he dipped not into the = bottle, but into the paint-box —" eckly Register, July 22. 
“Mr. Wheeler's map of the Prince’s Indian progress is a good one.” —Athenwum, July 22 


The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON’; 700 Miles in a 10-Ton Yaw, 


from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. By 
CHARLES E. ROBINSON, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Four Illustrations, drawn on Wooa by the Author, 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 
‘* We hope he may be encouraged to published the of his next foreign cruise by the success of his present venture. 
a “ . ks ” Pali Mall, cue 5. 


The “POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT, LORD LYTTON. A 





New and Uniform Edition, in 5 vols. fcap. 8vo. 6s. < (Vol. II. ready, 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The PRIME MINISTER. By Anthony Trollope. Now ready, 


in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


FASHION and PASSION;; or, or, Life in Mayfair. By the Duke 


DE MEDINA POMAR. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie Thomas. In 3 vols. 
CuapMan & Hatt, 193,+ Piccadilly. 


i PP ? 8’S CO C O A. 


** Some time AZO, in a series of articles in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqualified praise of 
Messrs. Epps & Co.’s ‘ Pre Cocoa.’ The opinion we then expressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities 
has been fully endorsed by the public, as shown in its increased and steadily increasing consumption. We 
believe that Messrs. Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the kind in the three kingdoms, and the total 
quantity of ‘Prepared Cocoa’ consumed at the present time approaches four millions of pounds annually. This 
result is not surprising. The dietetic properties of native cocoa are well known, but in the form prepared by 
Messrs. Epps they are rendered additionally valuable, both on account of their increased nutritive power and 
digestible character. We rejoice to see the high opinion we originally held to have been so y confirmed, 
and we again congratulate Messrs. Epps on the sound and valuable addition they have made to our not over 
lengthy list of dietetic foods.” — Civil Service Gasette. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, @, THREADNEBDLE-STREET, LONDON. 


Office, 60, Charing-eross ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young a 
Prospectuses and Copies of the Gogety’ 8 Accounts forwarded on 
application. J. PRIESTLEY, , Actuary. 


Established 1824, and A tninnperetel by Royal Charter. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London : 37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


NE MILLION STERLING 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, 4180,000, 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPORTANT INVENTION.—A Process for 
TInlaying with Wood all kinds of Furniture, Fae Dore, 
and every kind of Woodwork has just been, cA 
by HOWARD & SONS, Cabinet ers aud 
whieh may well be described as very bent as the 
Elaborate Designs can by thie Process be Iulaid C! 
than the same a could be Painted. It is sy 
suitable for Beoms, ireases, and Re 
Jacobean and Bari. -j -- rlieh ‘Si =. SAMPLES of the 

WORK are NOW « NV "all t their Show Rooms, 25, 

Beruere-street, W 








and 97, Berner 
URNISH HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
ret, THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The riginal, 


oS useful fal Stock to Cash prices bo sated, Priced with 
se m. ustrat: 
Terms, post free.—248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road. Eston wih 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REOISTARED ALERET DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN'S NEW CATALOGUE of 900 articles for Continental 


37, West Strand, London. 


ITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for h 
4 post wettine D Dest: Lamp, Meals, &c, in an ition, over a 
Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chai 8 used by Priucess Louise Pr 
ls. lavalld Couches, adjustable to 100 positjons, bh Chairs, 
il. 10e.; Merlin Chairs, 71. 108; Eas Chait (bed cud Ss Coneh combined), 
from @: ri Ubairs, 2 158; Kests, 12s. 6d. Veawings post 
free. = ‘CAR ‘ER, 64, ‘New Oavendish-street, Great Portiand street, 











STAM PING in COLOURS without CHARGE. -- 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now STAMPING pote ares 
and ENV ELOPSS with Orest, Address, or simple Monogram 
by a without any charge. To Clubs, Public Co =penien, 
nap 0 Jonsumers, an chormous saving is effected by this New Process of 
Coloured Stamping. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic 1 \ oom and Engravers, 33, St. James's-etreet, and 


66, Jermyn-street, 5. 
joszPrsz GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


puske AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 

CRY UAL SPRINGS, SODA, POTASS, y+ Se LEMONADE, 
gt and f ‘or GOUT, LITHIA and pa oy. 

Corks branded * *R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. wa everywhere, and We holesale of R. oh BLLIS 
& SON, Ruthin, North 
London Agents : W. Saree SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE’S 
ve LIME JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
Drink, in Soda cooling and refresh or blended 

with i. it Swe a tremely: whe 








oak ras Any 


taining exertion and 
chasers should be oraer Musi LIME — CORDIAL, 
all otbers being ae holesale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, 





E N T L E M EN 
desirous of having tele I LINERS dressed to perfeotion should 
Laundresses with 


supply their 
“GLEN FIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a BeiBieney and Masticity gratifying to the 


DM sEForDs 8S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
for ACIDITY of the 


Th 
HEARTBURN, mikapacue, < GOUT, and I pions: 
Ls = 





ON ; and the saf 


Ladies, Children, a 
DINNEFORD &Co. I 178, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 
INDIGESTION. 
MM OF8°r's PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 
See Name on La 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDroaL Ey 

Sold a tn Boteten on WINE of 00., Se, and 9s.; LOZENGES, 9s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. ; GLOBULES, 22., 38. 6d., and 6s, 6d.; and POWD in 1-08. 
Bottles, ‘ate. each, 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 
CAUTION. 





See Name on each Bottle. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


' DR. DE FIVAS nie FRENCH SCHOOL 
00 


bs af ae invited to the following eminently 
nach Been of of Frenche Clase-books, which have enjoyed an weareee- 


pulari 
p ln the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of 


GRAMMARS: comprising the substance of all the 
most approved French { Grammars Fay but more especially 0 4 
ork es 





the French Academy and the University of Paris. With pumer 
ae Bist and Examples iihestenere Y every Rule. By D 

V. De FIVAS, M.A. F.FL the Grammatien 
Soclety of Paris, *#c. Thirty - ninth “Raition. Price 3s. 6d. 
strongly bound.—KEY to same, 39. 62. boun 


“We entity recommend the book to all - of French, as | 


bei: @ most concise Grammar of the Language printed in 
Boglish Examiner. 


DE FIVAS, QUESTIONNAIRE COM- 
PLET ~ toutes les REGLES de la GRAMMATRE des GRAM- 
MAIR M. De FIVAS. Pour exercer |’ Intelligence des 
Eléves = ie habituer A exprimer en francais ce qu’ils ont étudié 
daus le Texte anglais, 12mo. 28. d. 

“Avery lete and tic series of questions on the rules of 
French Gr Grammar, which cannot be used without impressing the rules 
more deeply on the mind of the learner. They are pointed and ex- 
haustive, and well put.”— Standard. 


DE FIVAS, GRAMMAIRE des GRAM- 


MAIRES avec ” QUESTIONNAIRE. Consisting of De Fivas’ 
h 
bouad in red leather. Price 5. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 


FRENCH CONVERSATION: or, the Student and Tourist’s 
French 








Mecum, containing : —A Comprehensive Vocabulary, | 
and he and Dialogues on a useful or interesting topic ; 
together with Models of Letters, Notes, and Cards; and Compa- 
rative Tables of the British and French Coins, Weights and 
Measures; the whole exhibiting, in a distinct manner, the true 
Pronunciation of the French guage. Twenty-seventh Edition, 
Revised, with many Additions. 18mo. price 2s. 6d, strongly | 
half-bound. 
* Has the advantage over other French conversation books of indi- 
cating the liaisons and giving other helps to reemes o de 
cademy. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VAINS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quatorziéme 
Edition. Augmentée de Notes Historiques, Géograghiauen, Philo- 


Bs 6d. Stas: 
“A convenient reading-hook for the student of the French Lan- 








os a the same time affording a pleasing and interesting view of | 
OC! } 


literature.”— Observer. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANY AISE ; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis ; Anecdotes 
Instructives, Faite Memorables, &c. Avec un Dictionnaire de 
tous les Mots gua en Anglais. Vingt-quatriéme Edition. 
1%mo. 28. 6d. boun 


“We strongly advise ‘students to read this excellent book.” 
Public Opinion. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or. Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 
— Edition. 12mo. 2s. 64, bound.—K 


DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S GERMAN SCHOOL 
BOOK: 


. 


“As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn 
stands alone; none other has made even & distant approach to him.” 
British Standard. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE 


in ONE VOLUME. Seventh Edition, containing ; :—A Practical 
Grammar—Undine: a Tale—and a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, 
aera in a Enel and German. Crown 8yo. 88, cloth.—With 
“Had we to sepeumnence the study of German, of all the German 
Grammars which we have examined—and they are not a few—we 
should sabenteatingiy say, Falck Lebahn’s is the hook for us.” 
Educational Times. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN) 


COURSE. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
, It is hardlv possible to have a simpler or better book for 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 
READER. F ifth Edition. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
* An admi book for b "— Leader. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’ S| 
HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Familiar 
Dialogues. Eighth and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 22. i. . 

Just rea y- 
**Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise.”— Spectator. 


LEBAHN’S EXERCISES in GER-| 
= Crown &vo. 38. 6d. cloth—_A KEY to the same, 2s. 6d. 








LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in | 


GERMAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

each :—1. so a Wilhelm Tell.—3. Goetz yon Berlichingen. 

—4. Pagenstreiche. -5. Emilia Galotti.—é. Undine.—7. Selections 
from the German Poets 

“With such aids, a student will find no difficulty i - 

ee culty in these master. 


ty, and are in use at most of the Colleges and Schools | 


together in 1 vol., strongly | 


-—KEY to same, 12mo. 23. | 








WORKS BY THE LATE JOSEPH PAYNE. 
| Professor of the Science 44. Art of A Pants to the College of 


|PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for | 
CHILDREN. With brief Explanatory Notes arrang 
of Schools and Families. ineteenth Edition, wi 
Frontispiece. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 
The present Edition has been carefully Revised and considerably 
Enlarged by the insertion of several Poems by permission of Miss 
| Ingelow, Tennyson, Browning, Kingsley, and others. 


Steel 


¥* ow Use 


i 


“ We could wish for no better introduction to = study of poetry to | 


| place in the hands of our little ones.” —Schoolmaste. 


| PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH | 

| POETRY. With short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explana- | 

| tory and Critical, intended as a Text-book for the Higber Classes 

j of Schools. Seventh Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

| “The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the 
choicest specimens of English poetry.”—Ecleetic Review. 


PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH 
PROSE. £peci: of the L in its various Stages. With 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. Post 8vo. cloth, 5a. 
“It is a rare collection of literary gems, and it is difficult to imagine 
a more useful manual.”— Scotsman. 





DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, 
Late Head-Master of the Grammar School, Dulwich College. 
18mo. price 1s. each, strongly bound in cloth limp. 


The following are the Books already comprised in the Series :— 

|The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS. Enlarged and Corrected. 

A SHORT and SIMPLE HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS. Twenty-second Edition, 
brought down to the Present Time. 


|The FRENCH LANGUAGE, an Easy 
and Practical Introduction to. By JOHN HAAS. First Course. 
| The FRENCH LANGUAGE, an Easy 
and Practical Introduction to. By JOHN HAAS. Second Course. 
N.B. The above Two Volumes, bound together, 2s. 
| KEY to Second Course. 
The LATIN LANGUAGE, an Easy 


| opt Tpectient Introduction to. By A. H. MONTEITH. —KEY to 


OUTLINES of of ROMAN HISTORY. 
y the Rev, 

The GERMAN LANGUAGE, the 
Little Scholar's First Step in. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. 


|GERMAN READING, the Little 


| Scholar’s First Step in. Fifty Tales trom somid, with Gram- 
| matical Notes, &c. "By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN 


|The FIRST~ BOOK a POETRY. 
Selected by the Rey. B. G. JOHNS. 





THE SCHOOL MANAGERS’ 
SERIES OF READING-BOOKS. 


Edited by Rev. A. R. GRANT, 
Rector of Hitcham, and Hon. Canon of Ely, and formerly H.M.’S 
inspector of Schools. 


** The reading lessons which we want are compositions written 


| 


| expressly for the purpose—suited to children without being | 
| childish, sensible without being dull, giving elementary know- | 
ledge in a form fitted to excite interest and curiosity ; intro- | 
| ducing common-sense reasoning onthe ordinary matters of life ; 


associating knowledge with every-day business, instead of 
| leaving it in the cloudland, where it rests with most children— 
| apart from interest or pleasure—and ever, whether expressly or 
| by implication, bringing to bear on the heart and conduct the 
great principles made known to us by Divine Revelation.” 
Editor's Preface to the Series. 


Summary of Contents. 

| INTRODUCTORY PRIMER—The Alphabet and Easy Le: 5 
| followed by Short Dialogues. 3d. 4 . aia 
| FIRST STANDARD—Short Dialogues, and Stories in Prose and 


Verse. 6d. 
} SECOND STABDARD— Dialogues, Stories, Readings in Poetry, Geo- 


y, &. 
THIRD SeaNDARD- Sketches of the Principal rents in English 
tory. ptasteative Poetry from Tennyson, &c. 1s. 
} rounTH DA ‘ose Readings and Dialogues on Every- 
ay Life— poe and Astronomy— Extracts from Shakspeare, 
Cal oleridge, Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Howitt, &c. 1s. 2d. 
FIFTH STANDARD—Sketches of our Colonies—Readings from 
akspeare, Sy er ey cong &c. 18. 6d, 


Sh 
| SIXTH STANDARD— Two Napoleons; being a Sketch of the 
| om age Events in the History of Europe during the last Eighty 


Yea 8. 6d, 
| LESSONS p A. the BISLE (OLD TESTAMENT), for the Use of 


| lementary Schoo! 
| LESSONS from the BIBLE (NEW TESTAMENT), with Scripture 
j Geography. 1s. 2d. 
** Exactly what many teachers will be glad to find ready to 

| their hands. ”— Spectator. 
LESSONS from the BIBLE. The above 2 vols. bound together. 2g, 

“ Most admirable reading-books, adapted for May oJ standard under 
the Revised Code, and it is umpossibie to speak too highly of ——— 


ull. 
“ They are such as are certain to interest and inform the mind of the 
| child, without overdoing either... .. The ‘Standards’ improve at every 
| volume.”—School Board Chronicle. 
to hild: of 


| 





CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


ble for Candidat Sor Rosepinations, and adapted for Use 
in Schools. 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By H. A. DOBSON, Board of 
Trade, Editor of *The Civil Service History of England,’ and 
Assistant-Editor of * The Civil Service Geography.’ &c 3 
38. cloth. (Just published, 

“ An excellent handbook of English literature.”— Atheneum. 


CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY: 
General and Political. B: the late L. M. D. SPENCE. Revised 
by THOMAS GRAY, of the Board of Trade. Fifth Edition, 
a -first Thousand.| jWoodeuts and 6 Maps, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Indi 





= a ot ugbly reliable, as hen as a most ingenious, compendium of 
Geograpb, by.”— Civil Service Gazett . ’ 


CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND; being a Fact-Book of Engh awry, By F. A. WHITE, 
B.A. Second Edition, Revised by DUBSON, of the Board 
of Trade. With 4 Maps, 2s. 6d. clot th 

“We do not remember to have seen anything of the kind so eompen- 
dious, complete, accurate, and convenient for use.”— Atheneum. 


CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR ; being Notes on the History and Grammar of the English 
Language. By W. T. YAT&S, Windermere Grammar School. 
Feap. 14. éd. cloth. 
“This te corr = oupelys want ~y -¥ felt, and i iooe aattaliy 

arranged that wi it 

readers.”— Civil Service Gazette, 


CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRENCH 


BOOK ; being a Practical First Course of French nee, with 
Exercises combined, fur the Use of Civil Service Candidates, 
Classes, and Brivate Students. By ACHILLE MUTTEAU, 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth 


“Its it is admi d, May 19, 1874 


CLEF DES EXERCICES ; or, KEY to the ‘ Civil 
Service First French Book.’ By ACHILLE MOTTEAU. Feap. 
price 28. 6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE CHRONOLOGY of 
HISTORY, ART, LITERATURE, and PROGRESS, from the 
Creation to be Vonelusion of the Franco-German War. The 
Continuation by W. D. HAMILTON, F.S.A. of 4.M. Public 
Record Uftice. Feoap. 38. 6d. cloth. 

“ Accurate, wide, and thoroui pa. Most useful to those who are 
readiug up for examinations.”—English Churchman, 


CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY: 
A Handy-Book of English Spelling. With Rules and Exercises. 
By E. 8. H. B. Feap. is. 6d. cloth. 

*,* Of 1,972 rejections of Candidates for the Civil Service during five 
years, ail except 106 were for deticiency in Spelling or Arithmetic. 
“A very handy, carefully written, and complete little book ” 
Pall Mali Gazette, 





hile Stand, 





| CIVIL SERVICE BOOK. KEEPING; 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Its Principles Povaleny Ezine 


Se ~ keeping no Jira. 
XPE- 


Theory of Double-Kotry Analyzed. 
ENCED BOUK-KEEVER,. Foap. 1s. 6a. Sioth 
“It is clear and concise, and exactly ooh a text-book as students 
require.”— (Quarterly Journal of Education. 


WORKS FOR NURSERY OR MATERNAL 
TUITION. 


| LA BAGATELLE. Intended to Intro- 
duce Children of Five or Six Years Uld to some Knowledge of the 
French Language. Revised by Madame N. L. New and Improved 
Edition, with entirely new Cuts. 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


BARBAULD, LEGONS pour des EN- 
FANTS de rAGE de DEUX ANS jusqa'a CINQ _Traduites de 
Anglais de Madame BARBAULD M. PASQUIER. ay 4 
des HYMNES en PRUSE pour fos. ENFAN‘S, traduites 
VAnglais de Madame BARBAULD par M. CLEMENCE. ag 
velle Edition, le tout revu par CLOTILDE NORRIS. Avec un 

Vocabulaire complet Frangais-Angiais. 1smo. cloth 2s. 


BARBAULD, HYMNES en PROSE, 


pour les Enfants, traduites de Anglaise par M. CLEMENCE. 
18mo. limp, ls. 


NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK, 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PETITES CAUSERIES; or, Elemen- 


tary English and French Conversations. or, Y yous § Studeuts and 

Home pene ing. To which are added, Juvenile Cor- 
respondea: MOTTBAL, juthor of *The Civil 

Service First French Book’ ani sur 

des Grammaires de M. de Pivas’ Un preparation. 





COMPANION TO ALL STANDARD READING-BOOKS. 


The TWO NAPOLEONS; being a 
Sketch of the Principal Events in the History of Europe pe Saree 
the last Eighty Years. By One S, the Writers of ‘The Se 
Managers’ series of Kkeading Books.’ Cloth extra, price ls. 6d. 

Nors.—This volume, which awe written to form ne. Sixth ag 5 4 


of the weil-known ‘School Managers’ Series of Reading ys 
issued also in this separate form - ‘3 suitable Reading Book for 
advanced classes in Elementary Schoo! 


“Tbe author has told the story of ‘the two Napoleons in a simple, 
and spirited fashion, and summarized the intervening 





“ Admirabiy adapted, bom ae thought and | 
| the various ages.”—Athene 


res of France.”— School Board’ Chronicle. 


*,* Complete and Detailed Lists of Messrs, C. L. & Co.’s ED UCA TI ONAL PU. BLICATIONS. will be sent, post free, on application. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall- court, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Bditor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O. 
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